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EDITORIAL 


A  new  year  and  a  new  editor  for  the 
Blue  Jay.  This  is  the  first  of  two  trial  is¬ 
sues  with  myself  as  editor.  Things  have 
been  pretty  hectic,  what  with  holidays 
and  various  delays,  so  the  production 
of  this  issue  has  really  been  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  of  many  people.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Bemie  Goltop,  Mary 
Gilliland,  Curt  Schroeder,  Frank 
Switzer,  Margaret  Belcher,  Bob  Nero, 
Lloyd  Saul,  Mary  and  Stuart  Houston, 
Sheila  Lamont  and  especially  Wayne 
Harris  for  their  invaluable  help  and  ad¬ 
vice.  I  have  worked  within  a  number  of 
volunteer  organizations  and  have  never 
seen  a  group  of  volunteers  as  eager  to 
help  as  the  members  of  SNHS. 


I  would  like  to  encourage  members 
to  submit  articles  for  publication. 
Photographs  are  also  welcome;  our 
existing  photo  file  needs  some  up¬ 
dating.  Whatever  your  interest  or 
specialty  in  the  natural  history  area, 
there  is  room  for  it  in  the  Blue  Jay.  We 
need  your  input. 

With  a  change  in  editors,  the  Blue 
Jay  will  also  change.  The  focus,  of 
course,  will  remain  the  same,  but  con¬ 
tent  and  policies  may  vary.  If  you  have 
comments  on  what  you  think  should  or 
should  not  change  in  the  Blue  Jay, 
please  let  me  know. 

Lynn  Brown 


1992— 50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BLUE  JAY 

Next  year  the  Blue  Jay  wili  celebrate  its  50th  year  of  providing  nature  lovers  with 
information  on  the  natural  history  of  Saskatchewan  and  nearby  regions. 

Stuart  Houston  is  currently  collecting  information  for  an  article  about  how  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Blue  Jay  have  changed  over  the 
years.  If  you  have  interesting  reminiscences  about  the  early  days  of  the  Blue  Jay, 
jot  them  down  and  submit  them  directly  to  Stuart:  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan  S7N  0J8. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  BIRD  BANDERS: 
HARRY  L.  FELT  OF  FINDLATER, 
BANDER  007* 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
S7N  0J8 


Harry  L.  Felt ,  Findlater,  late  1930s. 


Harry  Lee  Felt  was  bom  3  March 
1 882  to  Alonzo  Sydney  Felt  and  Mary 
Louise  Felt,  nee  Whittier,  at  Portland, 
Iowa,  a  village  laid  out  on  the  old  Felt 
farm  near  Mason  City.  Harry  was  the 
youngest  of  nine  children  of  parents 
from  New  York,  who  pioneered  in  Iowa 
in  the  1850s  and  were  married  at 
Osage,  Iowa,  in  1 857.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  10.  His  mother 
moved  to  Mason  City  where  Harry 
received  his  education,  worked  as  a 
messenger  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  learned  teleg¬ 
raphy,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad.  He 
was  Iowa’s  top  long-distance  bicycle 


racer.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1903,  he 
married  Grace  M.  Smith. 

In  1910,  while  returning  from  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  to  the  Canadian  Rockies,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  upland  game 
hunting  possibilities  on  the  prairies. 
“Answering  the  call  of  the  wild”  as  the 
Nashua  Reporter  stated,  he  took  reliev¬ 
ing  jobs  at  Saskatoon,  Disley,  Condie 
and  Prince  Albert  before  settling  down 
as  the  CNR  agent  at  Findlater,  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

Bird  Banding 

In  1 922,  Harry  Felt  was  the  second 
Saskatchewan  resident  to  obtain  a  bird 


*  Number  1 7  in  a  series  of  biographies  of  Saskatchewan  bird  banders. 
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Harry  L  Felt,  Findlater. 


banding  permit,  one  year  following  Fred 
Bradshaw,  the  Game  Commissioner  in 
Regina  Later,  when  numbers  were 
given  each  permittee  in  North  America, 
Bradshaw  was  assigned  number  002 
and  Felt  007. 

The  computer  printout  that  lists  a 
single  Gadwall  or  “gray  duck”  banded 
by  Felt  in  1920  is  presumed  to  be  in 
error.  In  1922,  he  banded  3  hawks,  18 
Mallards,  2  Wigeon,  2  Greenwinged 
and  3  Blue-winged  Teal,  2  Shovelers 
and  2  Pintails.  Pintail  202404,  banded 
at  Findlater  on  9  July  1922,  was  killed 
near  Camp  Crook,  South  Dakota  on  4 
November  1922.  Another  “gray  duck,” 
202420,  was  shot  at  Bayou  Cocadie, 
three  miles  north  of  Catau,  Louisiana. 
One  of  the  three  nestling  hawks, 
202406,  banded  4  August  1 922, 
probably  a  Swainson’s  Hawk,  but 
entered  in  the  computer  as  ‘Goshawk”, 
was  shot  at  Bostwick,  Nebraska,  on  26 
April  1 926. 

Felt  became  more  active  in  1925, 
banding  1  “hell-diver”  (Homed 
Grebe?),  3  Mallards,  10  Blue-winged 
Teal,  4  each  of  Northern  Shoveler  and 
Gadwall,  14  Redheads,  4  Lesser 
Scaup,  4  Cliff  Swallows  and  2  Eastern 
Kingbirds  that  year. 


Harry  L  Felt,  Findlater. 


A  record  card  was  filled  out  for  each 
bird  and  mailed  to  the  banding  office, 
but  1925  was  the  only  year  that  Felt 
kept  a  typewritten  copy  of  species  and 
dates  for  his  own  records.  Bands  were 
not  always  used  in  chronologic  order. 
The  cards  were  filled  out  in  pencil, 
whereas  they  were  supposed  to  be 
written  in  ink.  There  were  no  guides  to 
help  banders  identify  immature  ducks 
and  there  were  resultant  discrepancies 
between  the  species  as  identified  by 
Felt  and  as  reported  when  shot  by  the 
hunter.  Felt  explained  in  a  letter  of  1 1 
December  1925  to  the  banding  office: 
“Most  of  these  cards  were  made  up  by 
my  assistant,  being  dictated  by  myself 
at  the  time  of  actual  banding.  It  is  a 
possibility  a  number  may  have  been 
given  in  error,  as  a  good  many  birds 
were  banded  at  dusk,  evening  being 
the  only  time  that  I  could  get  away  to  do 
the  work.” 

There  were  four  recoveries  that  fall. 
A  "Redhead”,  321689,  was  shot  four 
miles  east  of  Lumsden,  Saskatchewan, 
on  28  September;  a  "Redhead”, 
321693,  reported  by  the  hunter  as  a 
'bluebill”,  was  shot  at  Lake  Park,  Min¬ 
nesota,  on  25  October;  another  Red¬ 
head,  321686,  reported  as  a  teal,  was 
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shot  near  Frazee,  Minnesota,  on  10 
November;  and  a  "Redhead",  321658, 
reported  as  a  Lesser  Scaup,  was  shot 
at  the  Netherlands  Gun  Club,  Lake 
Cataouche,  Louisiana,  on  28  Novem¬ 
ber. 

The  Felt  permit  007  file  is  incomplete 
but  records  that  he  banded  one  Gad- 
wall  and  one  Shoveier  in  1928.  An  in¬ 
teresting  letter  concerns  a 
"Sharp-shinned  Hawk”  banded  by 
someone  else  for  him,  near  Findlater 
on  4  August  1930.  This  hawk  was 
“caught”  on  17  December  1932  by  a 

17- year-old  boy,  Daly  Hodges,  and  an 

18- year-old  boy,  J.B.  Gotham,  at 
Savoy,  Texas.  They  kept  the  hawk  in  a 
cage  and  wrote  asking  what  they 
should  do  with  it. 

He  banded  at  least  one  Red-tailed 
Hawk  on  4  August  1 931 .  A  Ferruginous 
Hawk,  321882,  was  banded  by  him  but 
the  date  of  banding  was  tost.  This  hawk 
was  shot  by  Alex  Laing  of  Bethune, 
Saskatchewan,  on  3  February  1934,  an 
interesting  winter  record  for  this 
species. 

Hunting  and  Guiding 

Happily  situated  between  Buffalo 
Pound  Lake  and  Last  Mountain  Lake, 
Harry  Felt  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing. 
His  American  friends  made  Findlater 
their  stopping  place  to  hunt  the  lakes 
crowded  with  ducks  and  stubble  fields 
populated  with  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
Soon  he  was  earning  extra  money  by 
guiding  sportsmen,  who  included  the 
well-known  outdoor  writer  Grantland 
Rice;  Ray  Holland,  editor  of  Field  and 
Stream,  and  W.B.  Mershon,  author  of 
Recollections  of  my  Fifty  Years  Hunting 
and  Fishing.  Jimmy  Robinson,  author 
and  hunting  columnist  in  Minneapolis, 
wrote  that,  "Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
all  duck  observers  is  Harry  L.  Felt  of 
Findlater,  Sask.” 

A  special  siding  was  constructed  at 


Findlater  for  a  private  railway  car  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  visited,  and  the 
siding  was  used  in  subsequent  years 
by  American  millionaires  who  brought 
their  own  private  railway  car,  complete 
with  a  refrigeration  unit,  which  parked 
on  this  siding,.  The  CNR  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  power  and  water  installation  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them.  Mrs.  Felt  had  their 
residence  filled  with  hunters  as  well, 
and  hosted  at  least  250  American 
hunters  over  the  years. 

Harry  Felt  was  famous  for  breeding 
Chesapeake  retrievers  and  owned  a 
prize  English  setter.  Six  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  built  a  hunting  lodge  on  Buf¬ 
falo  Pound  Lake  in  1920  and  used  it 
until  1944  when  the  last  of  the  six  died. 
Felt  was  not  only  the  guide  for  these 
hunters,  but  cared  for  the  lodge  in  the 
off-season  and  latterly  took  full  charge 
of  the  operation. 

Crow  and  Magpie  Campaign 

When  Felt  arrived  at  Findlater,  there 
were  few  crows  and  no  magpies.  After 
the  crow  population  increased  greatly 
in  the  1920s,  Felt  found  that  85%  of 
duck  nests  were  being  destroyed  by 
crows.1  In  1930,  feeling  that  ducks 
could  not  withstand  drought  and  crows 
combined,  he  began  a  one-man  cam¬ 
paign  against  crows.  Using  a  mounted 
Great  Homed  Owl  on  a  tripod  and  a 
20-gauge  shotgun,  he  shot  several 
thousand  crows  over  the  years.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1 932,  he  bought  a  silver  cup  as 
prize  for  the  most  crows  destroyed  by 
children  of  a  single  rural  school.  He 
paid  one  cent  per  crow  egg  and  half  a 
cent  per  magpie  egg,  spending  about 
$700  over  ten  years  for  the  campaign 
amongst  14  neighboring  rural  schools. 

In  1 938,  for  example,  Gladstone  and 
Edwards  schools  amassed  the  most 
points,  led  by  Lloyd  Gemmell  of  Ed¬ 
wards  school,  who  pocketed  the  prin¬ 
cely  sum  of  ten  dollars.  That  year 
children  destroyed  6383  crow  and  337 
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magpie  eggs,  and  shot  1 428  crows  and 
1 29  magpies.  In  1 940,  the  cup  went  to 
Goldridge  school,  south  of  Dilke.  In 
eight  years  the  children  destroyed 
30,000  crow  and  magpie  eggs  and  Felt 
claimed  that  by  concentrating  this  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  local  area,  that  only  5%  of 
local  duck  eggs  were  lost  to  crows.  In 
1934  and  1935,  studies  by  E.R. 
Kalmbach  found  that  at  least  31%  of 
duck  nests  at  Waterhen  Lake  near 
Kinistino  were  destroyed  by  crows.2 

In  1934,  12Vfc  years  after  Gray 
Partridge  reached  Saskatchewan  from 
their  introduction  in  Alberta,  Ray  Hol¬ 
land  challenged  Felt’s  statement  that 
he  could  put  up  50  coveys  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Partridge  in  one  day;  Felt 
countered  by  showing  Holland  95 
coveys  within  an  area  of  25  square 
miles.  Felt  attributed  this  high  density  to 
the  success  of  his  crow  campaign. 

Following  Felt’s  example,  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Fish  and  Game  League 
(now  the  Wildlife  Federation)  initiated  a 
province-wide  crow  campaign  amongst 
school  children.  This  was  ill-advised 
and  pressure  by  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  in  the  1950s 
helped  its  demise.  While  strict  control  of 
predators  in  a  specific  area  is  today 
under  research  study  by  both  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
biologists  at  the  Northern  Prairie 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota,  scatter-gun  province¬ 


wide  approaches  tend  to  kill  fewer  than 
the  annual  crop  of  predators  and  thus 
are  ineffective,  while  teaching  school 
children  to  shoot  rather  than  conserve. 

Harry  Felt  was  a  Voluntary  Game 
Guardian  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  League.  As  one  of  the 
first  kee-men  for  Ducks  Unlimited,  he 
guided  Tom  Main  in  his  area  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Ducks  Unlimited  promo¬ 
tional  movie,  The  Prairie  Duck 
Factory”,  and  a  Trans-Canada  Airlines 
movie,  “Duck  Shooting  in  Western 
Canada”.  His  other  outdoor  activities 
clearly  provided  more  satisfaction  than 
did  his  early  experience  in  banding 
birds. 

Upon  retirement  in  1946,  the  Felts 
returned  to  Mrs.  Felt’s  home  town  of 
Nashua,  Iowa.  Here  Harry  Felt  died  on 
3  February  1 959,  after  a  lengthy  illness. 
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49th  ANNUAL  SASKATCHEWAN 
CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  —  1990 

Compiled  by  WAYNE  C.  HARRIS,  Box  414,  Raymore,  Saskatchewan.  SOA  3J0 


The  1 990  count  was  one  of  the  coldest 
on  record.  Someone  mentioned  the 
words  Christmas  bird  count  on  the  15th 
(the  first  day  of  the  count  period)  and  Old 
Man  Winter  smiled  and  said  "let  there  be 
winter"  and  there  was  -  right  through  to 
the  bitter  end  on  2  January  (the  last  day  of 
the  count  period).  Many  people  waited  in 
vain  for  the  cold  weather  to  break  to  do 
their  counts,  resulting  in  almost  one  third 
of  the  counts  being  done  in  the  last  two 
days!  Only  those  who  did  their  counts  on 
the  first  two  days  escaped  the  bitterest 
cold. 

Weather  and  Coverage 

For  details  on  just  how  cold  it  was  (in 
case  you  don't  remember)  check  Table  1 . 
The  coldest  temperatures  were  logged  by 
Endeavour  and  Squaw  Rapids  with  -42°C 
while  Prince  Albert(B)  with  an  afternoon 
temperature  -35°C  had  the  coldest  high 
for  the  day.  The  coldest  conditions  were 
probably  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  where  a 
mid-day  temperature  of  -34°C  was  com¬ 
bined  with  a  wind  of  80  km/hr.  Only  a  few 
counts  on  the  first  two  days  actually  ap¬ 
proached  the  zero  mark.  On  an  overall 
basis  the  average  low  was  -27°C  and  the 
average  high  was  -20°C. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  a  total  of 
525  observers  (see  Count  Areas  and  Par¬ 
ticipants  following  this  introduction  for 
names)  on  79  counts  tallied  87  species 
(plus  one  morph).  Although  all  of  these 
figures  are  above  last  year's  totals,  they 
are  below  the  record  numbers  of  1987 
and  1988.  The  total  individuals  seen  on 
count  day  totalled  94,123.  Coverage  in¬ 
formation  is  provided  in  Table  2  and 
shows  that  over  9200  km  were  driven  in 
over  450  hours.  Even  with  the  cold 
weather  an  impressive  523  km  were 


covered  on  foot  in  284  hours.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly  almost  as  many  hours  (273)  were 
spent  in  the  comfort  of  homes  watching 
feeders. 

The  counts 

Of  the  87  species  recorded  (81  on 
count  day  and  six  more  during  count 
period),  45  were  seen  on  more  than  five 
counts  and  are  presented  in  Table  3.  The 
most  frequently  occurring  species  were 
the  Black-billed  Magpie  (74  of  79  counts), 
House  Sparrow  (68),  Black-capped 
Chickadee  (66)  and  Snow  Bunting  (55). 
The  most  abundant  species  was  the  Snow 
Bunting  (19,096  total  individuals)  fol¬ 
lowed  by  House  Sparrow  (17,762)  and 
Mallard  (1  7,546).  The  greatest  variety  of 
species  was  reported  from  Saskatoon  and 
Fort  Walsh,  both  with  40.  Only  three 
other  counts  had  30  or  more  species; 
Raymore  (39),  Regina  (37)  and  Squaw 
Rapids  (30).  Figure  1  shows  the  location 
of  all  counts. 

New  species 

A  single  new  species,  Harlequin  Duck, 
was  added  to  the  all  time  list.  This  bird 
had  been  present  at  Gardiner  Dam  for 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  count  and  at¬ 
tracted  great  flocks(?)  of  birders  all  hoping 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  male  in  full 
breeding  plumage.  This  mountain  breed¬ 
ing  species  is  rare  in  Saskatchewan  at  any 
time  but  the  Lake  Diefenbaker  area  has 
accumulated  a  handful  of  records  over 
the  past  few  years  including  one  down 
stream  from  Gardiner  Dam  near  Outlook 
during  the  summer  of  1990  (same  in¬ 
dividual?). 

Although  not  a  new  species,  the  Black 
morph  of  the  Rosy  Finch  (formerly  a  full 
species)  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
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Saskatchewan  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
most  commonly  occurring  morph  is  the 
Gray-crowned  but  the  Gray-headed  has 
also  been  seen.  The  Black  Rosy  Finch 
normally  occurs  as  close  as  southwestern 
Montana  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  record  represents  the  first  for  Canada. 
This  bird,  found  on  the  Big  Muddy  Lake 
count,  was  exceedingly  tame,  feeding  as 
close  as  directly  below  the  open  window 
in  the  vehicle  where  the  observers  sat.  An 
excellent  description  of  the  bird  was  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  count. 

Rare  species 

Table  4  presents  the  information  on 
those  species  recorded  on  five  or  fewer 
counts.  Some  of  the  rarer  species  found 
this  year  include  a  Western  Grebe  at  Qu'- 
Appelle  Dam  (5th  record),  an  American 
Black  Duck  at  Gardiner  Dam  (3rd),  a 
Turkey  Vulture  during  count  period  at 
Edam  (2nd),  a  Varied  Thrush  at  Saskatoon 
(5th)  and  a  count  period  Fox  Sparrow  at 
Raymore  (3rd).  The  second  record  of  the 
Killdeer  occurred  on  the  same  count, 
Govenlock,  and  at  precisely  the  same 
location  as  the  first  record  in  1 982. 

Population  trends  and  high  counts 

Population  levels  were  similar  to  last 
year  for  most  species.  There  were  how¬ 
ever  more  Common  Ravens  south  of  the 
forest  than  usual  while  Snowy  Owl  num¬ 
bers  were  generally  down.  Several 
species  counts  exceeded  previous  high 
counts  (Table  6).  Most  impressive  of  these 
were  the  10,000  Mallards  at  the 
Coronach  power  station  on  the  Fife  Lake 
count,  the  274  Common  Mergansers  at 
Gardiner  Dam  and  the  5445  Lapland 
Longspurs  at  Bromhead. 

The  following  text  and  tables  represents 
the  compilation  of  this  year's  count.  If  you 
find  any  errors  or  ommissions  please  let 
me  know. 

Count  Areas  And  Participants 

(The  names  of  compilers  are  in  italics. 
The  number  of  participants  on  each  count 


are  in  parentheses  following  the  list  of 
names) 

1.  ABERNETHY-KATEPWA  LAKE.  Brian  Bit¬ 
tner,  Ron  Bittner,  Ron  Hooper,  JoyMcKen, 
Norman  McKen,  Lome  Rowell,  Keith 
Stevens,  Wanda  Stueck.  (8) 

2.  ASSINIBOIA.  Jack  Burgeson,  Cecil 
Hayward,  David  Landa,  David  Meagher, 
Wilf  Prentice.  (5) 

3.  BANGOR.  Jean  Hilton,  Minnie  Hughes, 
Sheila  Popowich.  (3) 

4.  BETHUNE.  Douglas  &  Vera  Laing.  (2) 

5.  BIGGAR.  Roger  Assailly,  Guy  Wapple,  Mar¬ 

guerite  Wapple,  Robert  Wapple.  (4) 

6.  BIG  MUDDY  LAKE.  Martin  Bailey,  Keith 
Barr,  Carol  Bjorklund,  Paul  Chytyk,  Bob 
Luterbach,  Milow  Worel.  (6) 

7.  BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY  (south  of  Bengough). 

Daryl  Johannesen.  (1 ) 

8.  BIG  RIVER.  Clenn  Honig.  (1 ) 

9.  BIRCH  HILLS.  MoeMareschal,  Don  Weidl.  (2) 

10.  BROADVIEW.  Dave  Chaskavich.  (1) 

11.  BROMHEAD.  Martin  Bailey,  Carol 
Bjorklund.  (2) 

1  2.  CANDLE  LAKE.  Burke  Korol,  Arvid  Peder¬ 
son,  Guy  Wapple,  Robert  Wapple.  (4) 

13.  CARRAGANA.  Marg  &  Stan  Back,  David 
Chapman,  Herman  Duerksen,  Bill  Howse, 
Glen  Ormsby.  (6) 

14.  CROOKED  LAKE(A).  Don  Weidl.  (1) 

15.  CROOKED  LAKE(B).  Bill  Livesay,  Mayta 
Livesay,  Dorothy  Skene,  Ed  Skene.  (4) 

16.  DEVIL'S  LAKE.  Thomas  Harper.  (1) 

1  7.  DILKE.  Margaret  Belcher,  Ken  McArton.  (2) 

18.  DOUGLAS  PROVINCIAL  PARK.  Bob 
Plaster.  (1 ) 

1 9.  DUVAL.  George  Herber,  Merv  Hey,  Susan 
McAdam,  lain  Richardson,  Lloyd  Saul.  (5) 
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20.  EASTEND.  Henri  Lebastard.  (1) 

21 .  EDAM.  Doris  &  Jim  Forsyth,  Dale  &  There¬ 
sa  Hamilton,  Ernest  &  Wilma  Hardcastle, 
Owen  Jones,  Marg  &  Tom  Terpstra.  (9) 

22.  ENDEAVOUR.  Norman  Harris.  (1) 

23.  ESTEVAN.  Don  Weidl.  (1) 

24.  FIFE  LAKE.  Martin  Meyers,  Robert  Rafuse.  (2) 

25.  FORT  QU'APPELLE.  Phyllis  Bordass,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bordass,  Ethel  Cockwill,  Doreen  Har¬ 
man,  Barbara  Hooper,  Ron  Hooper,  Alice 
Laing,  Lois  Lamontagne,  Maurice 
Lindgren,  Jack  Lowe,  Don  McDougall, 
Mary  Morris,  Allan  Mlazgar,  Paul  Paquin, 
Laurence  Robi  I  lard,  Doreen  Rowell,  Lome 
Rowell,  Ron  Simmonds,  Keith  Stephens, 
Lloyd  Talbot.  (20) 

26.  FORT  WALSH.  Keith  Barr,  Bob  &  Dixie 
Black,  Anne  Harris,  Valeri  Harris,  Wayne 
Harris,  Burke  Korol,  Robert  Kreba,  Sheila 
Lament,  Ron  Myers,  Brian  Olson,  Wilkes 
Parsonage,  Guy  Wapple,  Robert  Wapple, 
Milow  Worel.  (1 5) 

27.  GARDINER  DAM.  Martin  Bailey,  Carol 
Bjorklund,  Paul  Coutu,  Anne  Harris,  Valeri 
Harris,  Wayne  Harris,  Burke  Korol,  Sheila 
Lamont,  Menno  Nickel,  Brian  Olson,  Frank 
Roy,  Guy  Wapple,  Robert  Wapple, 
Michael  Williams.  (1 4) 

28.  GOOD  SPIRIT  LAKE.  Bill  Anaka,  Joyce 
Anaka,  Julia  Wiwchar.  (3) 

29.  GOVENLOCK.  Keith  Barr,  Anne  Harris, 
Valeri  Harris,  Wayne  Harris,  Burke  Korol, 
Robert  Kreba,  Sheila  Lamont,  Ron  Myers, 
Brian  Olson,  Guy  Wapple,  Robert  Wapple, 
Milow  Worel.  (1 2) 

30.  GRAND  CENTRE-PIERCELAND.  Frank 
Roy,  Heidi  Roy,  Jessica  Roy,  Robin  Roy.  (4) 

31.  GRASSLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK.  Paul 
Chytyk,  Wayne  Harris,  Sheila  Lamont.  (3) 

32.  HUDSON  BAY.  Pat  Beaulieu.  (1) 

33.  HUMBOLDT.  Ed Brockmeyer,  Mike  Volk.  (2) 

34.  INDIAN  HEAD.  Margo  Beaulieu,  Vic 
Beaulieu,  Bernard  Bosgoed,  Gordon 


Howe,  John  Kort,  Bruce  Neill,  Fred  Skin¬ 
ner,  Gordon  Willerth,  (8) 

35.  KAMSACK.  Mrs.  Bernhard,  Mable  Bucuek, 
Lynnde  Dewores,  Fred  Erhart,  Doris  &  Bert 
Franklin,  Anita  Klochko,  Rezansoff  family, 
Isabel  Ritchie,  John  Solamon,  Elenor 
Sookocheff,  Helen  Tomochko,  Elona 
Zeiben.  (1  5) 

36.  KELVINGTON.  Marguerite  Sloan.  (1) 

37.  KENASTON.  Doug  Beckie,  Lawrence 
Beckie.  (2) 

38.  KINDERSLEY(A).  Beth  Dales,  Jean  Harris.  (2) 

39.  KINDERSLEY(B).  Gerry  Essar,  Michael 
Essar.  (2) 

40.  KUTAWAGAN  LAKE.  Wayne  Harris, 
Susan  McAdam.  (2) 

41 .  LA  RONGE.  Jim  Paul,  Lorieann  Paul.  (2) 

42.  LAST  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  UNIT.  Wayne  Harris, 
Sheila  Lamont.  (2) 

43.  LEADER.  Daisy  Meyers.  (1 ) 

44.  LIVELONG.  Sarah Pavka,  VickyTollefson.(2) 

45.  LOVE-TORCH  RIVER.  Dot  Bennett,  Ed 
Bennett,  Bert  Dalziel,  Duke  Dalziel,  Kari 
Dalziel,  Joan  Dalziel,  Sara  Dalziel,  Mildred 
Long,  Bill  Matthews,  Lynn  Matthews.  (10) 

46.  LUSELAND.  Estelle  Finley,  Kim  Finley,  Bill 
Frey,  Joe  Rozlein.  (4) 

47.  MAIDSTONE  BRIDGE.  Anne  Harris,  Valeri 
Harris,  Wayne  Harris,  Dan  Lamont,  Sheila 
Lamont,  Tom  Lamont.  (6) 

48.  MARSDEN.  Eileen  Graham,  Candi  Schop- 
per,  Lois  Wooc//ng(non-participating  com¬ 
piler).  (2) 

49.  MELVILLE.  Donna  Alberts,  Marion  Mac- 
Lean,  Robert  Wotherspoon,  Ross 
Wotherspoon.  (4) 

50.  MISSINIPE.  Shirley  Glass.  (1) 

51.  MOOSE  JAW.  Mac,  Merran,  Pat  &  Riel 
Aldred,  Edith  Bell,  Vi  Belt,  Helen 
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Brunsdon,  Muriel  Dormer,  Joan  Finn, 
Doug  &  Pat  Francis,  Allan,  Edward, 
Hartley,  Kenneth,  Lawrence  &  Tristan 
Fredeen,  Florine  Hales,  Kerry  Hanley,  Cy 
Knight,  Leith  Knight,  Ann  Kovlaske,  Kay 
Kreuger,  Connie  &  Hugh  McIntyre,  Flo 
Noble,  Wilma  Pickering,  Henry  Van  Dor- 
land,  Sheina  Wait,  Ed  &  Grace  Walker,  Bev 
Wenzel.  (32) 

52.  NEELY  LAKE.  Edwin  Billeter,  Donald 
Hooper,  Maureen  Johnson.  (3) 

53.  PIKE  LAKE.  Carol  Blenkin,  Sandra  Flood, 
Mary  Gilliland,  Bernie  Gollop,  Mike  Gol- 
lop,  Frank  Roy,  Jacob  Stegeman,  Jim 
Wedgwood,  Michael  Williams,  Lois 
Wooding.  (1 ) 

54.  PORCUPINE  PLAIN.  Les  Baker,  Agnus 
Hodge,  Glen  Hodge,  Donald  Hooper,  Mar¬ 
garet  Hooper,  Brian  Larwood,  Keith  Lar¬ 
wood,  Pat  Larwood.  (8) 

55.  PRINCE  ALBERT(A).  Elsie  &  Frank  Morton.  (2) 

56.  PRINCE  ALBERT(B).  Adam  Beck,  Carol 
Beck,  Ron  Beck,  John  Burt,  Pam  Burt, 
Evelyn  Chapais,  Carman  Dodge,  Keith 
Dodge,  Joe  Graumans,  Hamilton  Green¬ 
wood,  Cora  Pond,  Ted  Snow.  (1  2) 

57.  PRINCE  ALBERT  NATIONAL  PARK. 
Marilyn  Anions,  Roger  Baird,  Mark  Boyd, 
Susan  Carr,  Chris  Clinton,  Eileen  Clinton, 
Andree  Galbraith,  Paul  Galbraith,  Jim 
Helm,  Doug  Hodgins,  Arnold  Janzen,  Kelly 
Jennett,  Gary  Kolar,  Susan  Kolar,  Erin 
Kurtz,  Bob  Luterbach,  Bradley  Muir,  Bill 
Prettie,  Cory  Rolles,  Frank  Roy,  Jennifer 
Skage,  Kristen  Skage,  Sharon  Skage,  Jim 
Slimmon,  Merv  Syroteuk,  Jenny  Tibbs,  Bob 
Turnbull,  Jim  Wedgwood,  Jeff  Weir,  Dana 
Wiberg.  (30) 

58.  QU'APPELLE  DAM.  Stan  Shaddick, 
Michael  Williams.  (2) 

59.  RAYMORE.  Anne  Harris,  Valeri  Harris, 
Wayne  Harris,  Sheila  Lamont.  (4) 

60.  REGINA.  Martin  Bailey,  Donna  Barclay, 
Keith  Barr,  Margaret  Belcher,  Carol 
Bjorklund,  Paul  Chytyk,  Lyn  Crowley,  Stu 
Dechka,  Bob  Decker,  Marilyn  Decker, 
Peter  Heron,  Trevor  Herriot,  Paul  James, 
Bill  Jones,  Bob  Kreba,  Linda  Langenbacher, 


Wolfgang  Langenbacher,  Christine  Mac¬ 
Donald,  John  McDonald,  Ron  Myers,  John 
Nelson,  Marian  Peddle,  Ron  Peddle,  John 
Pollock,  Brian  Rainey,  Dean  Rickert, 
Miriam  Rickert,  Tom  Riffel,  Keating  Smith, 
Marilyn  Smith,  Frank  Switzer,  Ian  Switzer, 
Raymond  Tervo,  Reino  Tervo,  Milow 
Worel.  (35) 

61 .  ROUND  LAKE.  Doug  Francis,  Pat  Francis, 
Joe  Grimeau,  Laura  Grimeau.  (4) 

62.  SASKATOON.  Norma  Allen,  Jill  Anweiler, 
Juhachi  Asai,  Kengo  Asai,  Mika  Asai,  Rika 
Asai,  Sumiko  Asai,  Bob  Besant,  Garth  Be- 
sant,  Joyce  Besant,  Barry  Betker,  Carol 
Blenkin,  Earl  Blewett,  Eveline  Boudreau, 
Paul  Coutu,  Tony  Diamond,  Ed  Driver, 
Anne  Dzus,  Jan  Earl,  Steve  Earl,  Helen 
Elliott,  Martin  Gerrard,  Silvia  Gerrard,  Col¬ 
leen  Gerwing,  Mary  Gilliland,  Bob  God¬ 
win,  Bernie  Gollop,  Madeleine  Gollop, 
Fred  Goodliffe,  Bob  Green,  Carol  Green, 
Jerry  Haight,  Jo  Haight,  Bruce  Hanbidge, 
John  Hanbidge,  Ramona  Harms,  Mary 
Houston,  Stuart  Houston,  Brian  Johns, 
Richard  Kerbes,  Janice  Laliberte,  Harv 
Lane,  Ken  Lumbis,  Edna  McCawley,  Don 
McRobbie,  Jo  McRobbie,  Kathy  Meeres, 
Meewasin  Beaver  Creek  staff  and 
cooperators  (3),  Cathryn  Miller,  David 
Miller,  Quentin  Miller,  Arlene  Moe,  Willis 
Moe,  Menno  Nickel,  Delores  Norman, 
Brian  Olson,  Valerie  Olson,  Jim  Pepper, 
Janet  Pivnick,  Ken  Pivnick,  Jim  Slimmon, 
Alan  Smith,  Henry  Tabel,  Phil  Taylor, 
David  Thorpe,  Garth  Van  Derkamp,  Ber¬ 
nadette  Vangool,  Koren  Vangool,  Heather 
Wagg,  Jim  Wedgwood,  Michael  Williams, 
Jim  Wood,  Lois  Wooding,  Dan 
Zazalenchuk.  (76) 

63.  SCOTT.  Guy  Wapple,  Sandra  Wapple.  (2) 

64.  SKULL  CREEK.  Bob  &  Moreen  Bell,  Jim 
Bennetto,  Bob  Eccleston,  Marj  Mann  Jr., 
Larry  Peterson,  Pat  &  Pete  Robertshaw, 
Michelle  &  Ray  Shuler.  (10) 

65.  SNOWDEN.  Ed  Hagei,  Irene  Hagel,  Karen 
Hagel,  lain  Richardson,  Lloyd  Saul.  (5) 

66.  SOMME.  David  Black,  Evelyn  Black,  Ron 
Butterfield,  Donald  Hooper,  Margaret 
Hooper.  (5) 
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67.  SPALDING.  Bill  Spizawka,  Velma 
Spizawka.  (2) 

68.  SPINNEY  HILL.  Ed  Driver,  Phil  Taylor.  (2) 

69.  SPRING  VALLEY.  Allan  Bogdan,  Bryan 
Bogdan,  Flossie  Bogdan,  Larry  Bogdan, 
Nick  Bogdan,  Dean  Goian.  (6) 

70.  SQUAW  RAPIDS.  Wayne  Harris,  Burke 
Korol,  Sheila  Lament,  Guy  Wapple,  Robert 
Wapple.  (5) 

71 .  SWIFT  CURRENT.  Ron  Jensen.  (1 ) 

72.  TISDALE.  Joyce  Mohr,  Brian  Yelland,  Llyn 
Yelland.  (3) 

73.  TURTLE  LAKE.  E.  Robinson,  V.  Robinson.  (2) 

74.  WEYBURN.  E.  Baird,  L.  Belanger,  Leo 
Belanger,  Ray  Belanger,  Greg  Bobbitt,  R. 
Churchill,  R.  Douglas,  N.  Flaten,  F.  Garner, 
Dick  Gutfriend,  D.  Hannah,  D.  Herber- 


holz,  G.  Kurtz,  B.  Layh,  P.  Layh,  Nick 
Postey,  H.  Stairmand,  Stewart  Stairmand,  J. 
Weisaerber,  R.  Weisaerber.  (20) 

75.  WHITE  BEAR.  Gary  Jordheim,  Sig 
Jordheim.  (2) 

76.  WHITE  BEAR  LAKE.  Ray  Belanger,  Greg 
Bobbitt,  Sheila  Burland,  Dick  Gutfriend, 
Veronica  Pasterfield,  Stewart  Stairmand. 

(6) 

77.  WHITEBEECH.  John  Kereliuk,  Ed  Terlesky, 
Ida  Wotherspoon,  Lindsay  Wotherspoon.  (4) 

78.  WHITEWOOD.  John  Pollock.  (1) 

79.  YORKTON.  Loraine  Arnold,  Joyce  Bains, 
Derek  Eftoda,  Jim  Eftoda,  Lea  Herauf,  War¬ 
ren  Hjertaas,  Sharon  Kozak,  Lome  Lepp, 
Marilyn  Lepp,  Dorothy  Skene,  Ed  Skene, 
Alice  Turberfield,  Beth  Turberfield,  Gor¬ 
don  Turberfield,  Harold  Wilkinson.  (15) 


Gray  Partridge 


A.  Schmidt 
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Table  1 .  COUNT  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  (T°C,  Wind  Kmph,  Snow  Cm) 


COUNT  NAME 

Min 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Sky  A.M. 

Sky  P.M. 

T°C 

T°C 

Wind 

Wind 

Snow 

Snow 

ABERNETHY-KATEPWA  LAKE 

-38 

-34 

0 

5 

15 

25 

overcast 

partly  cloudy 

ASSINIBOIA 

-20 

+3 

0 

15 

10 

clear 

BANCOR 

-30 

-27 

20 

25 

20 

30 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

BETHUNE 

-35 

-25 

0 

13 

10 

15 

clear 

BIGCAR 

-32 

-27 

10 

20 

0 

20 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

BIG  MUDDY  LAKE 

-20 

-10 

5 

10 

0 

10 

clear 

clear 

BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY  (s.  of  Bengough) 

-25 

-20 

15 

20 

2 

30 

partly  cloudy 

partly  cloudy 

BIG  RIVER 

-37 

-25 

10 

20 

30 

35 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

BIRCH  HILLS 

-31 

-29 

0 

5 

6 

30 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

BROADVIEW 

-24 

-20 

30 

35 

10 

20 

clear 

clear 

BROMHEAD 

-34 

-24 

8 

16 

5 

15 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

CANDLE  LAKE 

-30 

-25 

5 

40 

30 

50 

clear 

clear 

CARRAGANA 

-35 

-22 

10 

12 

31 

27 

partly  cloudy 

mostly  clear 

CROOKED  LAKE(A) 

-18 

-17 

15 

20 

15 

25 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  clear 

CROOKED  LAKE(B) 

-37 

-30 

30 

50 

20 

45 

mostly  clear 

DEVIL'S  LAKE 

-31 

-28 

15 

20 

7 

8 

overcast 

overcast,  light  snow 

DILKE 

-5 

-6 

15 

60 

0 

15 

overcast, light  snow 

DOUGLAS  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

-30 

-25 

10 

15 

15 

25 

DUVAL 

-30 

-38 

5 

29 

6 

43 

mostly  clear 

clear 

EASTEND 

-30 

-24 

0 

10 

mostly  clear 

EDAM 

-21 

ENDEAVOUR 

-42 

-32 

0 

0 

36 

38 

clear 

clear 

ESTEVAN 

-38 

-26 

15 

20 

10 

15 

clear 

clear 

FIFE  LAKE 

-25 

-20 

20 

35 

0 

30 

partly  cloudy 

mostly  clear 

FORT  QU'APPELLE 

-18 

-11 

0 

0 

8 

8 

mostly  clear 

clear 

FORT  WALSH 

-10 

-2 

0 

60 

0 

25 

clear 

clear 

GARDINER  DAM 

-23 

-10 

10 

30 

5 

20 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

GOOD  SPIRIT  LAKE 

-28 

-25 

20 

30 

10 

22 

clear 

clear 

GOVENLOCK 

-8 

-4 

0 

15 

0 

2 

partly  cloudy 

clear 

GRAND  CENTRE-PIERCELAND 

-26 

-16 

6 

15 

20 

30 

overcast 

overcast 

GRASSLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

-18 

-12 

10 

50 

cP 

10 

clear 

partly  cloudy 

HUDSON  BAY 

-30 

-25 

15 

20 

25 

30 

HUMBOLDT 

-27 

-25 

15 

30 

6 

10 

overcast, light  snow 

overcast 

INDIAN  HEAD 

-24 

-22 

30 

15 

5 

20 

partly  cloudy 

KAMSACK 

-30 

-34 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

KELVINGTON 

-22 

-10 

20 

25 

clear 

KENASTON 

-25 

-11 

0 

10 

10 

15 

overcast 

overcast 

KINDERSLEY(A) 

2 

5 

clear 

clear 

KINDERSLEY(B) 

-30 

-28 

15 

21 

7 

30 

partly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

KUTAWACAN  LAKE 

-32 

-23 

10 

40 

1 

20 

overcast 

overcast 

LARONGE 

-34 

-19 

0 

14 

25 

40 

mostly  clear 

partly  cloudy 

LAST  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  W.M.U. 

-35 

-34 

30 

80 

0 

15 

clear 

clear,  blowing  snow 

LEADER 

-28 

-22 

0 

0 

mostly  clear 

overcast,  light  snow 

LIVELONG 

-32 

-25 

15 

*  20 

20 

25 

mostly  clear 

partly  cloudy 

LOVE-TORCH  RIVER 

-35 

-25 

0 

10 

45 

60 

clear 

clear 

LUSELAND 

-24 

-18 

15 

35 

2 

90 

clear 

clear 

MAIDSTONE  BRIDGE 

MARSDEN 

-31 

-23 

2 

30 

0 

30 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

MELVILLE 

.  -38 

-28 

25 

40 

0 

23 

partly  cloudy 

mostly  clear 

MISSINIPE 

-28 

-20 

0 

5 

25 

30 

overcast 

overcast 

MOOSE  JAW 

-23 

-14 

6 

8 

12 

25 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

NEELY  LAKE 

-35 

-32 

15 

20 

15 

20 

clear 

clear 

PIKE  LAKE 

-38 

-31 

13 

20 

25 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

PORCUPINE  PLAIN 

PRINCE  ALBERT  (A) 

-21 

-9 

0 

0 

80 

100 

clear 

clear 

PRINCE  ALBERT(B) 

-39 

-35 

0 

0 

10 

15 

partly  cloudy 

partly  cloudy 

PRINCE  ALBERT  NATIONAL  PARK 

-21 

-15 

0 

10 

28 

37 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  clear 

QU'APPELLE  DAM 

-10 

-5 

10 

30 

1 

30 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

RAY  MORE 

-38 

-29 

0 

10 

2 

25 

clear 

clear 

REGINA 

-35 

-18 

0 

10 

5 

15 

partly  cloudy 

partly  cloudy 

ROUND  LAKE 

-25 

-18 

15 

25 

3 

15 

SASKATOON 

-28 

-15 

6 

13 

16 

20 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

SCOTT 

-32 

-25 

10 

20 

0 

15 

clear 

clear 

SKULL  CREEK 

-10 

-3 

25 

30 

30 

36 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

SNOWDEN 

-22 

-18 

0 

20 

4 

50 

clear 

partly  cloudy 

SOMME 

-22 

-12 

9 

18 

no 

150 

partly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

SPALDING 

-28 

-24 

35 

45 

12 

16 

clear 

clear 

SPINNEY  HILL 

-25 

-20 

13 

25 

0 

25 

clear 

mostly  clear 

SPRING  VALLEY 

-23 

-14 

8 

65 

10 

overcast, light  snow 

overcast, light  snow 

SQUAW  RAPIDS 

-42 

-26 

10 

30 

25 

30 

clear 

mostly  clear 

SWIFT  CURRENT 

-18 

overcast 

mostly  cloudy 

TISDALE 

-20 

-30 

15 

20 

15 

clear 

mostly  clear 

TURTLE  LAKE 

-30 

-25 

2 

10 

30 

WEYBURN 

-20 

-18 

5 

15 

2 

6 

partly  cloudy 

partly  cloudy 

WHITE  BEAR 

-25 

-16 

0 

1 

5 

120 

mostly  clear 

partly  cloudy 

WHITE  BEAR  LAKE 

-27 

-23 

22 

30 

4 

15 

mostly  cloudy 

mostly  cloudy 

WHITEBEECH 

-23 

-20 

3 

5 

24 

28 

clear 

WHITEWOOD 

-20 

•  -15 

5 

15 

0 

20 

mostly  clear 

mostly  clear 

YORKTON 

-28 

-20 

0 

10 

clear 

clear 

12 
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1.  ABERNETHY-KATEPWA  LAKE  27. 

2.  ASSINIBOIA  28. 

3.  BANGOR  29. 

4.  BETHUNE  30. 

5.  BIGGAR  31. 

6.  BIG  MUDDY  LAKE  32. 

7.  BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY  33. 

8.  BIG  RIVER  34. 

9.  BIRCH  HILLS  35. 

10.  BROADVIEW  36. 

11.  BROMHEAD  37. 

12.  CANDLE  LAKE  38. 

13.  CARRAGANA  39. 

14.  CROOKED  LAKE(A)  40. 

15.  CROOKED  LAKE(B)  41 . 

16.  DEVIL'S  LAKE  42. 

17.  DILKE  43. 

18.  DOUGLAS  PROVINCIAL  PARK  44. 

19.  DUVAL  45. 

20.  EASTEND  46. 

21.  EDAM  47. 

22.  ENDEAVOUR  48. 

23.  ESTEVAN  49. 

24.  FIFE  LAKE  50. 

25.  FORT  QU'APPELLE  51. 

26.  FORT  WALSH  52. 

53. 


GARDINER  DAM  54. 

GOOD  SPIRIT  LAKE  55. 

GOVENLOCK  56. 

GRAND  CENTRE-PIERCELAND  57. 
GRASSLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK  58. 
HUDSON  BAY  59. 

HUMBOLDT  60. 

INDIAN  HEAD  61. 

KAMSACK  62. 

KELVINGTON  63. 

KENASTON  64. 

KINDERSLEY(A)  65. 

KINDERSLEY(B)  66. 

KUTAWAGAN  LAKE  67. 

LARONGE  68. 

LAST  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  W.M.U.  69. 
LEADER  70. 

LIVELONG  71. 

LOVE-TORCH  RIVER  72. 

LUSELAND  73. 

MAIDSTONE  BRIDGE  74. 

MARSDEN  75. 

MELVILLE  76. 

MISSINIPE  77. 

MOOSE  JAW  78. 

NEELY  LAKE  79. 

PIKE  LAKE 


PORCUPINE  PLAIN 
PRINCE  ALBERT(A) 

PRINCE  ALBERT(B) 

PRINCE  ALBERT  NATIONAL  PARK 

QU'APPELLE  DAM 

RAYMORE 

REGINA 

ROUND  LAKE 

SASKATOON 

SCOTT 

SKULL  CREEK 

SNOWDEN 

SOMME 

SPALDING 

SPINNEY  HILL 

SPRING  VALLEY 

SQUAW  RAPIDS 

SWIFT  CURRENT 

TISDALE 

TURTLE  LAKE 

WEYBURN 

WHITE  BEAR 

WHITE  BEAR  LAKE 

WHITEBEECH 

WHITEWOOD 

YORKTON 


Figure  1 .  Location  of  1990  counts. 
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Table  2.  COUNT  COVERAGE  (*  indicates  counts  which  conform  to  the  North  American 


standard  of  all  day  counts  covering  a  1  5  mile  diameter  circle) 


Habitat  Covered  (%) 

COUNT  NAME 

Km  by  Vehicle 

Hours  by  Vehicle 

Km  on  Foot 

Hours  on  Foot 

Hours  at  Feeders 

Coniferous  Woods 

Mixedwoods 

Deciduous  Woods 

Aspen  Grove/Prairie 

Aspen  Grove/Farmland 

Native  Prairie 

Seeded  Pasture 

Cultivated  Fields 

Farmyard 

City/town 

Open  Water 

Other 

ABERNETHY-KATEPWA  LAKE 

51 

3 

i 

51-75 

26-50 

ASSINIBOIA 

35 

2 

8 

BANGOR 

50 

3 

6 

2 

20 

6-25 

26-50 

26-50 

BETHUNE 

30 

3 

•BIGGAR 

225 

9 

5 

3 

1 

6-25 

51-75 

51-75 

6-25 

*BIG  MUDDY  LAKE 

303 

12 

6 

3 

BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY 

8 

2 

1 

2 

75 

6-25 

BIG  RIVER 

2 

1 

51-75 

6-25 

BIRCH  HILLS 

121 

5 

2 

1 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

BROADVIEW 

79.6 

3.5 

2 

1.5 

26-50 

51-75 

•BROMHEAD 

142,1 

8 

.5 

.33 

75 

6-25 

■"CANDLE  LAKE 

85 

8.5 

3.5 

3 

1.5 

6-25 

51-75 

6-25 

CARRAGANA 

23 

2 

8 

2.5 

8 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

CROOKED  LAKE(A) 

125 

5 

3 

1 

1 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

CROOKED  LAKE(B) 

30 

2 

3 

1 

2 

75 

6-25 

DEVIL'S  LAKE 

15 

1.5 

2 

2 

1 

6-25 

5 

5 

DILKE 

66 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

DOUGLAS  PROV.  PARK 

20 

1 

6 

3 

1 

25 

25 

25 

25 

DUVAL 

107 

4.5 

8 

20 

.5 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

EASTEND 

45 

3 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

EDAM 

ENDEAVOUR 

4.5 

4.5 

51-75 

26-50 

ESTEVAN 

190 

6.5 

1.5 

.75 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

FIFE  LAKE 

179 

6 

6 

2 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

’FORT  QU'APPELLE 

219 

17 

4 

2 

8 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

’FORT  WALSH 

190 

14.5 

33 

21 

2 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

’GARDINER  DAM 

244 

23.25 

18 

11.25 

6-25 

51-75 

51-75 

26-50 

’GOOD  SPIRIT  LAKE 

100 

3.5 

4 

2 

3 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

♦GOVENLOCK 

248 

13.75 

20 

10 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

5-25 

GRAND  CENTRE-PIERCELAND 

140 

5 

2 

1 

1 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

’GRASSLANDS  NAT.  PARK 

HUDSON  BAY 

105 

6 

5 

2 

5 

75 

6-25 

75 

HUMBOLDT 

50 

2 

1 

.5 

6 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

51-75 

INDIAN  HEAD 

KAMSACK 

120 

8' 

1 

1 

4 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

KELVINGTON 

KENASTON 

2.5 

3 

26-50 

26-50 

KINDERSLEY(A) 

2 

1.6 

.5 

1 

6-25 

75 

KINDERSLEY(B) 

4 

2 

2 

26-50 

26-50 

’KUTAWAGAN  LAKE 

230 

6 

3 

2 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

LARONGE 

113 

5.5 

3 

.5 

1 

6-25 

51-75 

6-25 

’LAST  MOUNTAIN  L.  W.M.U. 

265 

6 

3 

2 

6-25 

6-25 

51-75 

LEADER 

38 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

LIVELONG 

10 

1 

4 

1.5 

5 

6-25 

75 

LOVE-TORCH  RIVER 

10 

1 

2 

2 

40 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

LUSELAND 

94 

3.5 

7 

4 

3 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

’MAIDSTONE  BRIDGE 

165 

4 

5 

4 

3 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

MARSDEN 

75 

MELVILLE 

100 

3 

4 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

MISSINIPE 

6 

MOOSE  |AW 

125 

7.5 

17 

5 

3 

6-25 

6-25 

!6-50 

NEELY  LAKE 

30 

3 

1 

.5 

5 

6-25 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

PIKE  LAKE 

243 

7 

18.9 

17.3 

.5 

26-50 

6-25 

26-50 

PORCUPINE  PLAIN 

60 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6-25 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

PRINCE  ALBERT(A) 

3 

PRINCE  ALBERT(B) 

274 

12.75 

5 

2 

2 

75 

•PRINCE  ALBERT  NAT.  PARK 

125 

15 

58 

21.25 

6 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

’QU'APPELLE  DAM 

1  77.1 

4.25 

4 

4 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

’RAYMORE 

319 

5 

7 

5 

1 

6-25 

75 

6-25 

•REGINA 

897 

40 

39.5 

17 

2 

ROUND  LAKE 

75 

4 

5 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

•SASKATOON 

765.5 

69.5 

85 

41.5 

62 

6-25 

51-75 

•SCOTT 

210 

6 

3 

2 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

SKULL  CREEK 

6 

6 

2 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

51-75 

26-50 

14 
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Table  2.  COUNT  COVERAGE  (*  indicates  counts  which  conform  to  the  North  American 


standard  of  all  day  counts  covering  a  1 5  mile  diameter  circle) 


COUNT  NAME 

Km  by  Vehicle 

Hours  by  Vehicle 

O 

o 

LL. 

C 

o 

E 

v 

Hours  on  Foot 

Hours  at  Feeders 

Habitat  Covered  (%) 

Coniferous  Woods 

Mixedwoods 

Deciduous  Woods 

Aspen  Grove/Prairie 

Aspen  Grove/Farmland 

Native  Prairie 

Seeded  Pasture 

Cultivated  Fields 

Farmyard 

City/town 

!Open  Water 

Other 

SNOWDEN 

99 

3 

4 

2.4 

15 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

SOMME 

80 

3 

5 

2 

3 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

SPALDING 

80 

4 

4 

2 

2 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

SPINNEY  HILL 

200 

6 

1 

.5 

26-50 

26-50 

SPRING  VALLEY 

66 

2.5 

6 

2 

i 

6-25 

51-75 

26-50 

•SQUAW  RAPIDS 

125 

12 

18 

10 

6-25 

26-50 

26-50 

SWIFT  CURRENT 

95 

3 

3 

2 

TISDALE 

90 

2 

4 

6-25 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

TURTLE  LAKE 

6 

•WEYBURN 

356 

10.5 

17.5 

4.75 

1.5 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

6-25 

WHITE  BEAR 

14 

.3 

17 

7 

75 

WHITE  BEAR  LAKE 

129 

4.5 

3 

1 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

WHITEBEECH 

3 

.5 

2 

1 

2 

26-50 

26-50 

6-25 

WHITEWOOD 

53 

.75 

1.6 

.75 

1 

6-25 

26-50 

6-25 

YORKTON 

225 

8 

Northern  Hawk  Owl 


Wayne  Lynch 
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Table  3-1 .  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day). 


-o 

m 

n 

m 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

1.  ABERNETHY 

29  Dec..  1990 

2.  ASSINIBOIA 

02  Jan.  1991 

3.  BANGOR 

02  Jan.  1991 

3.  BETHUNE 

02  Jan.  1991 

4.  BIGGAR 

30  Dec.  1990 

5.  BIG  MUDDY  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

6.  BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY 

29  Dec.  1990 

7.  BIG  RIVER 

02  Jan.  1991 

8.  BIRCH  HILLS 

30  Dec.  1990 

9.  BROADVIEW 

02  Jan.  1991 

CANADA  GOOSE 

MALLARD 

10 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

8 

BALD  EAGLE 

2 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

2 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

2 

+ 

1 

5 

2 

+ 

MERLIN 

+ 

1 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

1 

1 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

12 

31 

5 

43 

73 

15 

12 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

1 

9 

2 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

+ 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

13 

10 

7 

146 

3 

5 

ROCK  DOVE 

11 

2 

2 

186 

60 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

+ 

SNOWY  OWL 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

1 

7 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

~T 

3 

3 

~T 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

1 

HORNED  LARK 

4 

2 

1356 

GRAY  JAY 

BLUE  JAY 

+ 

1 

4 

2 

3 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

5 

17 

8 

2 

87 

85 

2 

68 

9 

COMMON  RAVEN 

1 

5 

12 

7 

22 

4 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

15 

16 

37 

2 

3 

37 

12 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

1 

3 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

2 

1 

2 

BROWN  CREEPER 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

14 

86 

162 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

3 

7 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

+ 

+ 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

12 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

1 

SNOW  BUNTING 

150 

111 

300 

30 

15 

252 

20 

73 

+ 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

3 

3 

12 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

35 

122 

3 

25 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

PINE  SISKIN 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

11 

+ 

44 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

20 

55 

30 

30 

852 

897 

123 

12 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

15 

12 

19 

6 

22 

18 

8 

6 

18 

7 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

17 

12 

19 

9 

23 

18 

8 

6 

18 

13 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Z. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

71 

0 

01 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

237 

245 

451 

70 

1  466 

2917 

46 

28 

660 

45 

16 


Blue  Jay 


Table  3-2.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day). 


11.  BROMHEAD 

30  Dec.  1990 

12.  CANDLE  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

13.  CARRACANA 

02  Jan.  1991 

14.  CROOKED  L. (A) 

23  Dec.  1990 

15.  CROOKED  L.(B) 

02  Jan.  1991 

16.  DEVIL'S  LAKE 

26  Dec.  1990 

17.  DILKE 

27  Dec.  1990 

18.  DOUGLAS  P.P. 

01  Jan.  1991 

19.  DUVAL 

29  Dec.  1990 

20.  EASTEND 

02  Jan.  1991 

UJ 

1— 

< 

o 

z 

O 

< 

O  SPECIES 

CANADA  GOOSE 

4 

MALLARD 

2 

5 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

2 

1 

BALD  EAGLE 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

2 

1 

1 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

1 

MERLIN 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

13 

11 

+ 

9 

12 

11 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

6 

6 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

5 

2 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

12 

14 

22 

12 

7 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

2 

1 

4 

ROCK  DOVE 

4 

+ 

1 

2 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

SNOWY  OWL 

1 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

164 

15 

7 

150 

HORNED  LARK 

9 

1 

GRAY  JAY 

5 

1 

2 

5 

BLUE  JAY 

4 

31 

3 

18 

3 

3 

23 

6 

16 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

131 

3 

2 

COMMON  RAVEN 

126 

4 

48 

28 

11 

6 

9 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

30 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

6 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

1 

2 

3 

4- 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

BROWN  CREEPER 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

11 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

19 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

4 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

2476 

50 

5 

30 

+ 

15 

97 

SNOW  BUNTING 

9 

14 

4 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

33 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

3 

40 

3 

+ 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

3 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

PINE  SISKIN 

27 

4 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

18 

30 

40 

2 

63 

97 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

13 

15 

13 

12 

9 

8 

7 

16 

10 

5 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

13 

15 

13 

12 

10 

8 

10 

16 

13 

5 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

5445 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

8155 

434 

125 

150 

87 

66 

105 

94 

251 

169 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

49(1).  March  1991 
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Table  3-3.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day).  


C/5 

■o 

m 

n 

m 

C/5 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

21.  EDAM 

25  Dec.  1990 

22.  ENDEAVOUR 

26  Dec.  1990 

23.  ESTEVAN 

22  Dec.  1990 

24.  FIFE  LAKE 

30  Dec.  1990 

25.  FT.  QU'APPELLE 

15  Dec.  1990 

26.  FT.  WALSH 

15  Dec.  1990 

27.  GARDINER  DAM 

17  Dec.  1990 

28.  GCOD  SPIRIT  LAKE 

01  Jan.  1991 

29.  GOVENLOCK 

16  Dec.  1990 

CANADA  GOOSE 

480 

13 

20 

1 

MALLARD 

99 

10000 

229 

10 

7100 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

2 

1 

1 

1 

130 

BALD  EAGLE 

1 

15 

1 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

+ 

1 

1 

+ 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

1 

3 

4 

11 

MERLIN 

2 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

2 

+ 

3 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

+ 

18 

51 

9 

7 

77 

8 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

1 

2 

1 

8 

23 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

+ 

2 

3 

1 

1 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

+ 

6 

2 

5 

7 

11 

61 

134 

ROCK  DOVE 

1 

35 

7 

7 

85 

9 

37 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

3 

SNOWY  OWL 

+ 

2 

4 

10 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

+ 

2 

1 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

9 

1 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

+ 

1 

HORNED  LARK 

53 

3050 

+ 

2 

37 

1551 

GRAY  JAY 

+ 

+ 

BLUE  JAY 

4 

25 

2 

3 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

12 

2 

15 

73 

140 

127 

10 

22 

COMMON  RAVEN 

6 

27 

+ 

2 

1 

8 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

18 

4 

3 

1 

48 

59 

9 

42 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

+ 

60 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

9 

2 

BROWN  CREEPER 

3 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

5 

22 

89 

+ 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

7 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

6 

2 

1 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

+ 

1 

4 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

26 

3 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

+ 

21 

2 

+ 

3 

SNOW  BUNTING 

150 

300 

1000 

44 

67 

579 

90 

432 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

4 

5 

+ 

2 

40 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

66 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

+ 

4 

50 

95 

209 

62 

75 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

3 

6 

1 

PINE  SISKIN 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

+ 

2 

+ 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

39 

3 

10 

39 

350 

193 

707 

105 

347 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

10 

12 

19 

15 

25 

39 

28 

15 

29 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

22 

13 

21 

16 

30 

40 

28 

19 

29 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

11 

6 

0 

8 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

0 

0 

30 

0 

4 

61 

715 

0 

32 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

93 

206 

1065 

14189 

897 

958 

9874 

396 

2704 

18 


Blue  Jay 


Table  3-4.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day).  


30.  GRAND  CENTRE 

26  Dec.  1990 

31.  GRASSLANDS 

30  Dec.  1990 

32.  HUDSON  BAY 

02  Jan.  1991 

33.  HUMBOLDT 

26  Dec.  1990 

34.  INDIAN  HEAD 

30  Dec.  1 990 

35.  KAMSACK 

02  Jan.  1991 

36.  KELVINGTON 

02  Jan.  1991 

37.  KENASTON 

26  Dec.  1990 

38.  KINDERSLEY  (A) 

26  Dec.  1990 

LU 

h- 

< 

o 

z 

0 

b- 

< 

O  SPECIES 

CANADA  GOOSE 

12 

MALLARD 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

BALD  EAGLE 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

1 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

+ 

MERLIN 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

34 

8 

8 

10 

24 

+ 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

110 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

+ 

2 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

7 

27 

14 

2 

24 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

6 

80 

4 

1 

4 

ROCK  DOVE 

+ 

2 

5 

2 

+ 

+ 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

+ 

2 

+ 

+ 

SNOWY  OWL 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

1 

+ 

2 

5 

2 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

4 

+ 

2 

2 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

1 

3 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

148 

1 

HORNED  LARK 

2 

9 

GRAY  JAY 

9 

2 

+ 

2 

19 

+ 

BLUE  JAY 

30 

111 

2 

30 

14 

2 

5 

2 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

135 

+ 

2 

1 

26 

2 

COMMON  RAVEN 

48 ' 

2 

5 

35 

66 

87 

6 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

1 

6 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

1 

9 

8 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

1 

BROWN  CREEPER 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

21 

120 

75 

+ 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

1 

+ 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

2 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

+ 

1 

4 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

5 

30 

+ 

175 

75 

300 

375 

SNOW  BUNTING 

90 

12 

6 

3 

92 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

2 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

73 

35' 

5 

2 

38 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

10 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

1 

2 

10 

PINE  SISKIN 

111 

7 

4 

279 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

36 

110 

142 

157 

170 

6 

15 

25 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

19 

13 

6 

12 

24 

22 

10 

7 

3 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

22 

13 

9 

17 

26 

22 

10 

10 

8 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

566 

611 

33 

330 

506 

990 

400 

445 

31 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

49(1).  March  1991 
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Table  3-5.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day).  


c/> 

"0 

m 

n 

m 

cr 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

39.  KINDERSLEY  (B) 

26  Dec.  1990 

40.  KUTAWACAN  L. 

26  Dec.  1990 

41 .  LA  RONGE 

26  Dec.  1990 

42.  LAST  MT.  LAKE 

28  Dec.  1990 

43.  LEADER 

31  Dec.  1990 

44.  LIVELONG 

02  Jan.  1991 

45.  LOVE-  TORCH  R. 

31  Dec.  1990 

46.  LUSELAND 

02  Jan.  1991 

47.  MAIDSTONE  BR. 

02  Jan.  1991 

CANADA  GOOSE 

MALLARD 

+ 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

BALD  EAGLE 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

2 

3 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

+ 

+ 

1 

MERLIN 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

96 

34 

10 

8 

39 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

15 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

3 

2 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

31 

11 

8 

+ 

9 

ROCK  DOVE 

12 

8 

25 

20 

20 

11 

4 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

2 

1 

+ 

1 

3 

SNOWY  OWL 

2 

1 

“ T 

1 

+ 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

+ 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

1 

2 

2 

+ 

4 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

2 

4 

5 

+ 

1 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

+ 

HORNED  LARK 

1 

2 

+ 

+ 

GRAY  JAY 

6 

+ 

8 

+ 

BLUE  JAY 

4 

20 

20 

2 

25 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

1 

60 

2 

60 

56 

2 

2 

13 

56 

COMMON  RAVEN 

116 

22 

5 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

1 

9 

2 

20 

63 

12 

28 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

5 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

+ 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

+ 

1 

BROWN  CREEPER 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

1 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

35 

16 

11 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

1 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

+ 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

2 

SNOW  BUNTING 

2046 

558 

4- 

50 

150 

337 

47 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

24 

30 

57 

11 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

50 

3 

+ 

33 

2 

25 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

1 

PINE  SISKIN 

1 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

46 

+ 

237 

3 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

18 

202 

75 

ii 

40 

16 

115 

260 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

4 

11 

10 

11 

8 

9 

20 

11 

18 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

4 

12 

11 

13 

10 

14 

22 

16 

21 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

56 

2502 

215 

755 

128 

188 

667 

544 

488 

20 


Blue  Jay 


Table  3-6.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 


48.  MARSDEN 

26  Dec.  1990 

49.  MELVILLE 

26  Dec.  1990 

50.  MISSINIPE 

15  Dec.  1990 

51.  MOOSE  JAW 

26  Dec.  1990 

52.  NEELY  LAKE 

29  Dec.  1990 

53.  PIKE  LAKE 

30  Dec.  1990 

54.  PORCUPINE  PLAIN 

15  Dec.  1990 

55.  PRINCE  ALBERT  (A) 

16  Dec.  1990 

56.  PRINCE  ALBERT  (B) 

22  Dec.  1990 

LU 

1— 

< 

Q 

°3 

Z 

0 

i- 

< 

0  SPECIES 

+ 

CANADA  GOOSE 

MALLARD 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

BALD  EAGLE 

+ 

1 

1 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

1 

1 

MERLIN 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

24 

15 

33 

12 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

2 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

11 

3 

7 

+ 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

5 

25 

46 

105 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

6 

30 

155 

7 

+ 

323 

ROCK  DOVE 

1 

1 

+ 

3 

+ 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

1 

1 

+ 

SNOWY  OWL 

1 

1 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

4 

14 

4 

17 

1 

2 

2 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

4 

6 

3 

14 

2 

2 

1 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

1 

T 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

2 

1 

2 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

2 

6 

HORNED  LARK 

1 

8 

4 

1 

GRAY  JAY 

13 

3 

1 

“ 91 

15 

14 

1 

7 

BLUE  JAY 

3 

1 

67 

19 

125 

20 

1 

28 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

3 

19 

9 

12 

4 

158 

COMMON  RAVEN 

46 

3 

14 

32 

14 

145 

74 

8 

66 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

15 

1 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

7 

1 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

+ 

BROWN  CREEPER 

1 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

39 

+ 

25 

46 

12 

1649 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

1 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

+ 

1 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

1 

1 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

9 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

2 

5 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

12 

50 

52 

169 

+ 

10 

SNOW  BUNTING 

1 

24 

3 

14 

32 

25 

4 

62 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

4 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

20 

25 

14 

376 

28 

2 

3 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

7 

1 

6 

+ 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

+ 

PINE  SISKIN 

1 

20 

13 

32 

20 

131 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

1530 

36 

453 

60 

647 

91 

6 

184 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

21 

8 

7 

22 

18 

23 

21 

14 

15 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

21 

8 

7 

25 

21 

24 

25 

14 

18 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

1710 

168 

85 

801 

292 

1739 

378 

67 

2626 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

49(1).  March  1991 
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Table  3-7.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  -  a  species 


seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  c 


LU 

1— 

< 

o 

z 

0 

H- 

< 

SPECIES  0 

57.  P.A.  NAT.  PARK 

16  Dec.  1990 

58.  QU'APPELLE  DAM 

15  Dec.  1990 

59.  RAYMORE 

25  Dec.  1990 

60.  REGINA 

26  Dec.  1990 

61.  ROUND  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

62.  SASKATOON 

26  Dec.  1990 

63.  SCOTT 

01  Ian.  1991 

64.  SKULL  CREEK 

26  Dec.  1990 

65.  SNOWDEN 

23  Dec.  1990 

CANADA  GOOSE 

317 

335 

MALLARD 

57 

14 

1 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

38 

68 

BALD  EAGLE 

6 

+ 

+ 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

+ 

2 

1 

1 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

1 

1 

4 

MERLIN 

+ 

2 

1 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

+ 

2 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

11 

96 

10 

27 

31 

+ 

8 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

3 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

+ 

+ 

1 

8 

2 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

76 

47 

13 

6 

54 

25 

ROCK  DOVE 

16 

41 

672 

2 

1547 

16 

4 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

1 

4 

10 

1 

5 

2 

SNOWY  OWL 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

+ 

23 

1 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

12 

1 

6 

8 

32 

2 

7 

3 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

13 

1 

2 

3 

6 

28 

1 

3 

3 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

3 

9 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

1 

HORNED  LARK 

3 

4 

2 

232 

GRAY  JAY 

9 

2 

BLUE  JAY 

1 

~h 

3 

4 

30 

5 

18 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

21 

31 

31 

125 

28 

587 

36 

13 

10 

COMMON  RAVEN 

10 

+ 

2 

8 

89 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

70 

10 

9 

16 

30 

285 

23 

65 

48 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

19 

2 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

“Tu 

+ 

10 

33 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

5 

10 

3 

BROWN  CREEPER 

+ 

+ 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

i 

1 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

35 

2319 

40 

285 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

44 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

1 

+ 

2 

1 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

15 

6 

13 

45 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

+ 

2 

6 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

+ 

6 

3 

1 

SNOW  BUNTING 

3 

237 

427 

937 

400 

1076 

904 

2500 

120 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

8 

7 

19 

8 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

46 

1 

5 

35 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

24 

7 

117 

2 

+ 

408 

40 

9 

16 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

11 

5 

6 

PINE  SISKIN 

36 

1 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

21 

+ 

20 

1 

1 

160 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

249 

270 

1559 

25 

4693 

121 

84 

23 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

20 

22 

21 

35 

14 

40 

14 

22 

18 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

22 

22 

39 

36 

16 

40 

14 

25 

19 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

5 

4 

6 

9 

0 

8 

1 

4 

1 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

11 

6 

1 

20 

0 

72 

3 

55 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

280 

1075 

1029 

3924 

552 

11450 

1229 

3303 

517 

ay). 
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Table  3-8.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  TEHAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day).  


66.  SOMME 

17  Dec.  1990 

67  SPALDING 

02  Jan.  1991 

68  SPINNEY  HILL 

02  Jan.  1991 

69  SPRING  VALLEY 

27  Dec.  1990 

70  SQUAW  RAPIDS 

22  Dec.  1990 

71  SWIFT  CURRENT 

26  Dec.  1990 

72  TISDALE 

25  Dec.  1990 

73.  TURTLE  LAKE 

25  Dec.  1990 

74.  WEYBURN 

15  Dec.  1990 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

■o 

m 

n 

m 

+ 

CANADA  GOOSE 

10 

MALLARD 

275 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

2 

+ 

3 

BALD  EAGLE 

1 

10 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

1 

+ 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

1 

MERLIN 

1 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

6 

57 

4 

7 

44 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

1 

+ 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

2 

3 

3 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

18 

24 

4 

15 

44 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

5 

7 

2 

15 

19 

98 

ROCK  DOVE 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

5 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

+ 

1 

2 

2 

SNOWY  OWL 

1 

4- 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

3 

2 

+ 

2 

3 

6 

8 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

10 

1 

3 

3 

7 

1 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

1 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

1 

1 

2 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

27 

172 

HORNED  LARK 

6 

1 

12 

GRAY  JAY 

16 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

BLUE  JAY 

22 

1 

107 

5 

7 

10 

4 

5 

41 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

81 

2 

5 

68 

4 

30 

COMMON  RAVEN 

16 

3 

23 

41 

1 

8 

25 

7 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

7 

5 

1 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

2 

1 

1 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

1 

+ 

BROWN  CREEPER 

1 

2 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

2 

3 

18 

19 

15 

+ 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

10 

6 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

2 

7 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

2 

1 

315 

500 

73 

20 

25 

577 

SNOW  BUNTING 

64 

“f" 

2 

22 

20 

75 

1 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

11 

53 

16 

15 

15 

24 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

2 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

6 

PINE  SISKIN 

43 

4 

+ 

22 

10 

100 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

82 

60 

49 

360 

3 

400 

20 

719 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

25 

8 

16 

12 

30 

13 

15 

20 

25 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

27 

9 

16 

17 

30 

13 

15 

20 

32 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

2 

4 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

3 

2 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

391 

80 

585 

1021 

602 

461 

137 

346 

1  773 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 
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Table  3-9.  SPECIES  RECORDED  FROM  MORE  THAN  FIVE  LOCALITIES  (+  =  a  species 
seen  during  the  count  period  but  not  on  count  day).  


"0 

m 

n 

m 

cn 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

75.  WHITE  BEAR 

30  Dec.  1990 

76.  WHITE  BEAR  L. 

18  Dec.  1990 

77.  WHITEBEECH 

02  Jan.  1991 

78.  WHITEWOOD 

15  Dec.  1990 

79.  YORKTON 

02  Jan.  1991 

TOTAL  INDIVIDUALS 

NO.  OF  COUNTS 

COUNT  DAY 

NO.  OF  COUNTS 

COUNT  PERIOD 

CANADA  GOOSE 

1166 

6 

8 

MALLARD 

17546 

12 

13 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

531 

11 

11 

BALD  EAGLE 

33 

9 

12 

NORTHERN  GOSHAWK 

+ 

4 

26 

12 

18 

GOLDEN  EAGLE 

42 

17 

22 

MERLIN 

10 

8 

11 

PRAIRIE  FALCON 

+ 

10 

6 

9 

GRAY  PARTRIDGE 

74 

23 

1170 

45 

49 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

6 

1 

17 

214 

18 

19 

RUFFED  GROUSE 

1 

70 

24> 

30 

SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

4 

24 

+ 

+ 

4 

1149 

45 

49 

ROCK  DOVE 

360 

2 

40 

61 

4072 

49 

50 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

+ 

1 

99 

39 

48 

SNOWY  OWL 

+ 

1 

1 

59 

30 

39 

SHORT-EARED  OWL 

~3] 

42 

11 

15 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

“ i 

218 

52 

55 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER 

9 

2 

2 

2 

191 

50 

52 

NORTHERN  FLICKER 

+ 

15 

5 

6 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

+ 

1 

17 

12 

15 

HORNED  LARK 

+ 

6991 

24 

28 

GRAY  JAY 

79 

15 

19 

BLUE  JAY 

7 

7 

+ 

337 

44 

49 

BLACK-BILLED  MAGPIE 

42 

25 

-f 

5 

43 

2702 

73 

74 

COMMON  RAVEN 

3 

3 

1050 

40 

43 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

62 

5 

10 

46 

2127 

66 

66 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE 

92 

11 

11 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

+ 

154 

15 

19 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

6 

4- 

4 

92 

30 

33 

BROWN  CREEPER 

5 

3 

7 

AMERICAN  ROBIN 

7 

6 

6 

BOHEMIAN  WAXWING 

5174 

27 

31 

CEDAR  WAXWING 

1 

82 

7 

7 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE 

18 

11 

18 

EUROPEAN  STARLING 

105 

12 

13 

AMERICAN  TREE  SPARROW 

62 

7 

9 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO 

2 

62 

15 

19 

SNOW  BUNTING 

+ 

+ 

+ 

252 

19096 

57 

65 

PINE  GROSBEAK 

4 

2 

818 

39 

41 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL 

192 

1 81 

8 

COMMON  REDPOLL 

74 

2 

1 

2294 

47 

51 

HOARY  REDPOLL 

75 

14 

15 

PINE  SISKIN 

57 

7 

8 

EVENING  GROSBEAK 

40 

1414 

29 

35 

HOUSE  SPARROW 

150 

4 

+ 

35 

389 

1  7762 

67 

68 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  DAY 

7 

10 

8 

6 

19 

NO.  SPECIES  COUNT  PERIOD 

14 

10 

14 

9 

22 

NO.  SPECIES  TABLE  4  &  5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  TABLES  4  &  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NO.  INDIV.  COUNT  DAY 

639 

214 

64 

93 

854 

24 
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Table  4.  SPECIES  SEEN  ON  FIVE  OR  FEWER  COUNTS 


SPECIES 

LOCATION  AND  NUMBER 

WESTERN  GREBE 

Qu'Appelle  Dam,  1 . 

TUNDRA  SWAN 

Qu'Appelle  Dam,  3. 

AMERICAN  BLACK  DUCK 

Gardiner  Dam,  1 . 

LESSER  SCAUP 

Fort  Qu'Appelle,  1 ;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK 

Gardiner  Dam,  1 . 

BUFFLEHEAD 

Qu'Appelle  Dam,  1 ;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

COMMON  MERGANSER 

Abernethy,  4;  Gardiner  Dam,  274;  Squaw  Rapids,  11. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER 

Gardiner  Dam,  1 ;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

TURKEY  VULTURE 

Edam,  +. 

COOPER'S  HAWK 

Skull  Creek,  1 . 

RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Raymore,  +;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK 

Fort  Walsh,  2;  Govenlock,  6;  Raymore,  +  . 

AMERICAN  KESTREL 

Crooked  Lake(B),  +;  Indian  Head,  +. 

PEREGRINE  FALCON 

Govenlock,  1. 

CYRFALCON 

Biggar,  1 ;  Govenlock,  1 ;  Raymore,  +. 

SPRUCE  GROUSE 

Prince  Albert  National  Park,  1;  Turtle  Lake,  2. 

SAGE  GROUSE 

Govenlock,  8;  Grasslands  National  Park,  19. 

WILD  TURKEY 

Fort  Qu'Appelle,  2;  Fort  Walsh,  4;  Kamsack,  8. 

KILLDEER 

Govenlock,  1 . 

GLAUCOUS  GULL 

Gardiner  Dam,  4. 

NORTHERN  HAWK  OWL 

Abernethy,  1 ;  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  1 ;  Raymore,  1 ;  Regina,  1 ;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

BARRED  OWL 

Duval,  +;  Somme,  +. 

GREAT  GRAY  OWL 

Hudson  Bay,  +;  Prince  Albert  Nat.  Park,  3;  Snowden,  +;  Turtle  Lake,  1 . 

NORTHERN  SAW-WHET  OWL 

Porcupine  Plain,  +;  Weyburn,  +. 

THREE-TOED  WOODPECKER 

Fort  Walsh,  1 ;  Prince  Albert  National  Park,  1 ;  Somme,  1 . 

BLACK-BACKED  WOODPECKER 

Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

AMERICAN  CROW 

Indian  Head,  1 ;  Regina,  1 ;  Saskatoon,  4. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET 

Fort  Walsh,  1 1 ;  Gardiner  Dam,  4;  Prince  Albert  National  Park,  5; 
Raymore,  +;  Saskatoon,  4. 

TOWNSEND'S  SOLITAIRE 

Fort  Walsh,  1 ;  Indian  Head,  +. 

VARIED  THRUSH 

Saskatoon,  1 . 

FOX  SPARROW 

Raymore,  +. 

SONG  SPARROW 

Fort  Wash,  2. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW 

Broadview,  +;  Porcupine  Plain,  1 ;  Regina,  4;  Saskatoon,  1 . 

HARRIS' SPARROW 

Fort  Walsh,  3;  Govenlock,  2;  Skull  Creek,  2;  Weyburn,  +. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR 

Big  Muddy  L.,  70;  Bromhead,  5445;  Estevan,  30;  Govenlock,  11;  Regina,  1. 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD 

Fort  Walsh,  1 ;  Weyburn,  1 . 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD 

Edam,  +;  Fort  Walsh,  24;  Govenlock,  2;  Regina,  1 ;  Snowden,  +. 

BREWER'S  BLACKBIRD 

Moose  Jaw,  4;  Swift  Current,  1 ;  Weyburn,  1 . 

COMMON  GRACKLE 

Moose  Jaw,  1 ;  Regina,  +;  Saskatoon,  1 . 

ROSY  FINCH 

Skull  Creek,  52. 

ROSY  FINCH  (Gray-crowned) 

Saskatoon,  1 ;  White  Bear,  +. 

ROSY  FINCH  (Black) 

Big  Muddy  Lake,  1 . 

PURPLE  FINCH 

Regina,  1 . 

RED  CROSSBILL 

Fort  Walsh,  9;  Regina,  10;  Saskatoon,  14;  Scott,  3. 

Table  5.  BIRDS  NOT  IDENTIFIED  TO  SPECIES 


SPECIES 

LOCATION  AND  NUMBER 

DUCK  species 

EAGLE  species 

ACCIPITER  species 

HAWK  species 

FALCON  species 

WOODPECKER  species 
BLACKBIRD  species 

REDPOLL  species 

Gardiner  Dam,  400. 

Fort  Walsh,  1 ;  Grasslands  National  Park,  1 . 

Qu'Appelle  Dam,  1 ;  Regina,  1 . 

Bangor,  1 . 

Edam,  +;  Fort  Walsh,  +. 

Fort  Walsh,  1 ;  Squaw  Rapids,  1 . 

Fort  Walsh,  1 . 

Gardiner  Dam,  30;  Saskatoon,  45. 
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Table  6.  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  OR  TYING  HIGH  COUNTS  ESTABLISHED  DURING 
THE  1 990  COUNTS  (tying  counts  regular  type;  boldface  indicates  a  new  record). 


LOCATION 

1990 

COUNT 

SPECIES  PR 

EVIOUS 

HIGH 

LOCATION  AND  YEAR 

Qu'Appelle  Dam 

1 

Western  Grebe 

1 

Gardiner  Dam  79,88;  Regina  56,59 

Gardiner  Dam 

1 

American  Black  Duck 

1 

Regina  73;  Gardiner  Dam  88 

Fife  Lake 

10000 

Mallard 

8956 

Gardiner  Dam  88 

Gardiner  Dam 

1 

Harlequin  Duck 

NEW 

Gardiner  Dam 

274 

Common  Merganser 

164 

Gardiner  Dam  89 

Skull  Creek 

1 

Cooper's  FHawk 

1 

9  records  n.  to  Battleford 

Govenlock 

1 

Peregrine  Falcon 

1 

1  7  records  n.  to  Squaw  Rapids- 
Carrot  River 

Govenlock 

1 

Killdeer 

1 

Govenlock  82 

Gardiner  Dam 

4 

Glaucous  Gull 

4 

Gardiner  Dam  87,88 

Regina 

23 

Short-eared  Owl 

23 

Regina  69 

Saskatoon 

32 

Downy  Woodpecker 

31 

Saskatoon  88 

Saskatoon 

28 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

25 

Saskatoon  86 

Saskatoon 

9 

Northern  Flicker 

9 

Saskatoon 

Fife  Lake 

3050 

Horned  Lark 

3043 

Govenlock  83 

Saskatoon 

587 

Black-billed  Magpie 

452 

Saskatoon  86 

Saskatoon 

285 

Black-capped  Chickadee 

270 

Saskatoon  86 

Saskatoon 

1 

Varied  Thrush 

1 

5  records  n.  to  Saskatoon 

Fort  Walsh 

6 

Northern  Shrike 

6 

Saskatoon  63;  Pike  Lake  69; 

Fort  Walsh  89 

Fort  Walsh 

2 

Song  Sparrow 

Fort  Qu'Appelle  88 

Fort  Walsh 

3 

Harris'  Sparrow 

3 

Govenlock  86 

Bromhead 

5445 

Lapland  Longspur 

5272 

Big  Muddy  Lake  88 

Big  Muddy  Lake 

1 

Rosy  Finch  (Black) 

NEW 

Bohemian  Waxwings  Wayne  Harris 
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NEW  DOUBLE-CRESTED 
CORMORANT  COLONIES  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 

PAUL  C.  JAMES  and  KEITH  RONEY,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Wascana  Park,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  S4P  3V7 

While  on  other  museum-related 
activities  on  8  July  1 990,  we  discovered 
three  new  Double-crested  Cormorant 
colonies  in  northern  Saskatchewan.  All 
were  first  spotted  from  an  aircraft  and 
were  photographed,  thus  permitting 
nest  counts.  The  first  colony  of  30 
nests  was  on  a  small  island  off  the 
north  shore  of  Peter  Pond  Lake.  We 
could  not  locate  the  island  on  the 
1:50,000  map  sheet  and  concluded 
that  it  had  recently  appeared.  The 
second  and  third  colonies  were  found 
on  Wasekamb  Lake.  One  colony,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Gregory  Bay,  held  121  nests 
and  the  other,  east  of  Sebestyen 
Island,  held  70  nests.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  islands  which  held  cor¬ 
morant  colonies  on  Churchill  Lake  had 
also  increased  from  seven  in  1 9852  to 
perhaps  10  to  12,  although  we  did  not 
conduct  an  exact  count. 


BEGINNER’S  MIND 

Let  us  not  limit  ourselves  by  pretending 
to  understand  this  planet  or  the  mirade  which  drives  it. 

We  are  prejudiced  by  the  scale  of  things. 

How  does  the  body  look  to  a  microorganism  ? 

Is  “thought” peculiar  to  the  human  brain? 

Do  cells  feel?  Do  flowers  see  their  own  colors? 

What  does  the  river  know?  Do  stones  carry  memories? 

F.  Lehrman.  1988.  The  sacred  landscape.  Celestial  Arts,  Berkley,  CA. 


The  last  census  of  Saskatchewan 
cormorant  colonies  was  carried  out  in 
1985.1  At  that  time,  the  cormorant 
population  of  26  colonies  had  in¬ 
creased  almost  52%  over  that  of  1 982.2 
Some  of  the  largest  increases  occurred 
at  Churchill  Lake,  close  to  the  newly- 
found  colonies  reported  here.  It  would 
appear  that  the  increase  in  cormorants 
in  the  north  is  continuing,  although  a 
province-wide  survey  is  clearly  needed. 


1.  RONEY,  K.  and  M.  HLADY.  1984.  1982 
census  of  Saskatchewan  White  Pelican 
and  Double-crested  Cormorant  colonies. 
Blue  Jay  42:77^82. 

2.  - 1986.  1985  census  of  pelican  and 

cormorant  colonies  in  Saskatchewan. 
Blue  Jay  44 : 1 77-79. 
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FOCAL  CONCENTRATION:  A 
POSSIBLE  CAUSE  OF  MORTALITY 
IN  THE  GREAT  GRAY  OWL 


ROBERT  W.  NERO,  Manitoba  Wildlife  Branch,  Box  14, 1495  St.  James 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3H  0W9 


Great  Gray  Owls  frequently  are  killed 
or  injured  through  accidental  collision 
with  motor  vehicles,  the  cause  general¬ 
ly  being  ascribed  to  the  owl’s  bng,  slow 
flight;  the  failure  of  sitting  birds  to  move 
out  of  the  path  of  approaching  vehicles: 
or  their  apparent  lack  of  awareness. 

It  has  been  noted  that  some  Great 
Gray  Owls  “fly  tow  across  even  busy 
highways,  ignoring  passing  vehicles, 
gliding  slowly,  clearly  unaware  of  any 
danger.  Apologetic  drivers  have 
brought  in  dead  or  crippled  owls  that 
flew  into  their  vehicles  'as  if  they  were 
blind’.”5  Another  writer  noted  that  the 
Great  Gray  Owl  “loses  all  awareness  of 
its  surroundings  and  can  fly  into  the 
path  of  oncoming  cars.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  fly  directly  into  the  side  of  a 
car,  killing  itself  instantly.’*  Upon  query, 
Bruce  DiLabio  said  that  in  at  least  two 
cases  owls  were  so  intent  on  prey  on 
the  other  side  of  a  road  that  they  hit  the 
side  of  cars  intersecting  their  flight  path 
(pers.  comm.,  November  1990). 

The  late  Don  Follen,  Sr.,  published 
an  observation  of  such  an  incident  in¬ 
volving  a  related  species.4  Follen 
described  how  a  Barred  Owl  flew  into  a 
motionless  car  in  the  daytime.  Just  as 
Follen  and  two  companions  drove  up  to 
retrieve  two  traps  baited  with  live  prey, 
the  owl  launched  forth.  They  quickly 
braked  to  a  stop,  but  the  owl,  which 
kept  coming  even  after  their  car  had 
blocked  its  line  of  sight,  hit  the  car, 
stunning  itself.  Follen  concluded  that 
the  owl  collided  with  the  car  owing  to 


local  concentratbn...a  possible  reason 
why  so  many  Barred  Owls  are  traffb 
victims  across  the  nation’s  highways.” 

A  recent  case  of  a  Great  Gray  Owl 
striking  a  vehble  may  have  resulted 
from  similar  focal  concerrtratbn.  On  16 
February  1989,  at  about  9:30  a.m.  on  a 
bright  morning,  Rene  Daoust  was  driv¬ 
ing  north  behind  a  van  on  Highway  59, 
about  60  km  northeast  of  Winnipeg. 
Suddenly  an  owl  headed  across  the 
highway  from  east  to  west,  with  the  sun 
at  its  back.  According  to  Daoust,  the 
owl  flew  into  the  upper  front  corner  of 
the  high  van  as  if  it  had  not  seen  it  ap¬ 
proaching;  it  was  dead  but  had  both 
eyes  intact  when  he  stopped  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  The  driver  of  the  car  admitted 
that  he  hadn’t  seen  the  bird,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  hit  something.  The 
owl,  whbh  I  examined  later,  was  an 
adult  female. 

Follen  created  the  phrase  “focal  con¬ 
centration”  to  describe  the  focussed  at- 
tentbn  of  a  bird  or  mammal  on  a  prey 
object,  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes 
oblivbus  to  all  else.  In  the  case  of  the 
Great  Gray  Owl  this  may  lead  to  col¬ 
lisions  and  bss  of  the  owl’s  life.  Follen’s 
local  concentratbn”  is  an  apt  expres- 
sbn  for  certain,  but  not  all,  situations. 
Occasbnally  the  Great  Gray  Owl 
shows  a  fearlessness  or  boldness  (or 
“stupidity”)  that  may  bring  it  into  cbse 
proximity  of  humans,  even  when  it  is 
not  particularly  focussed  on  a  prey 
object. 
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Great  Gray  Owl,  near  Lac  du  Bonnet,  MB  Robert  R.  Taylor 


On  23  March  1 989,  Robert  R.  Taybr 
and  I  were  photographing  a  Great  Gray 
Owl  near  Lac  du  Bonnet,  Manitoba. 
More  than  eight  times  this  owl  came 
down  from  a  hydro  pole  and  attempted 
to  capture  a  live  laboratory  mouse 
which  was  in  a  clear  plastic  box.  Each 
time  when  it  approached  or  grappled 
with  the  box  the  owl  seemed  unaware 
of  the  electronic  flash  from  Taylor’s 
motor-driven  camera,  which  at  times 
was  being  rapidly  fired  directly  at  it  from 
less  that  5  feet  (Taybr  was  crouching 
beside  the  box).  Yet,  on  at  least  one 
occasbn  when  the  owl  hopped  onto 
the  snow  a  few  feet  away  and  turned  to 
look  back  at  Taybr,  the  sudden  flash 
made  the  bird  flinch.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  when  the  bird  was  concentrating 
on  trying  to  get  the  mouse  nothing 
bothered  it.  This  bird,  whbh  James  R. 
Duncan  and  I  captured  and  banded  the 
next  day,  was  an  adult  female. 

In  January  1984,  white  Taylor  was 


photographing  three  daytime-hunting 
Barred  Owls  at  Toronto,  one  especially 
bob  bird,  lured  by  a  live  gerbil  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  box,  repeatedly  came  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  On  one  occasion  the  owl 
sib  in  across  the  snow  so  fast  and  bw 
it  got  wedged  between  a  large  wbe- 
angle  lens  on  his  movie  camera  and 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  Within  a  few 
minutes  after  being  set  free  it  again 
began  attacking  the  boxed  gerbil. 

Raptors  in  pursuit  of  prey  often  ex¬ 
hibit  a  kind  of  tunnel  visbn,  or  focal 
concentratbn,  seemingly  ignoring  fac¬ 
tors  that  woub  ordinarily  be  avoided, 
such  as  the  presence  of  man.  Ed 
Jones,  in  describing  a  capture  techni¬ 
que  for  the  Northern  Hawk-Owl  using  a 
live  mouse  and  a  banding  net,  notes 
that  ‘this  demonstrates... its  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  prey  target.’6  For  a  hungry 
raptor,  the  sight  of  prey — especially 
once  engaged  in  the  pursuit — must  be 
a  powerful  stimulus.  Many  years  ago  a 
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migrant  American  Kestrel  took  a  House 
Sparrow  off  a  rabbit  coop  only  a  few 
feet  from  where  I  was  standing.  And  i 
once  had  a  good,  brig  look  at  a 
Goshawk  pursuing  a  Ruffed  Grouse 
through  an  aspen  thicket  about  three 
metres  from  me.  Both  diurnal  and  noc¬ 
turnal  raptors  are  notorious  for  taking  or 
attempting  to  take  domestic  fowl  in  far¬ 
myards.  There  is  even  a  record  of  a 
Great  Gray  Owl  going  inside  a  hen¬ 
house  in  search  of  prey.10  Bent  records 
an  observation  by  G.N.  Wilkinson  of  a 
Great  Horned  Owl  that  was  struggling 
to  kill  a  striped  skunk;  Wilkinson  stated: 
“neither  the  bird  nor  his  victim  paid  any 
attentbn  to  me,  though  I  stood  quite 
cbse”.1 

At  times,  owls  have  landed  in  front  of 
us  or  flown  between  and  around  us, 
seemingly  without  fear.  We  have  also 
repeatedly  taken  Northern  Hawk-Owls, 
and  an  occasbnal  Great  Homed  Owl 
and  Barred  Owl  in  this  fashbn.  In  both 
Finland  and  Canada,  under  exceptional 
circumstances  with  concentrations  of 
hungry  Great  Gray  Owls,  several  birds 
learned  to  fly  to  people  and  pluck  mice 
from  their  fingers  I5,9 

Focal  concentratbn  in  owls  may  be 
an  important  adaption  for  obtaining 
prey,  but  where  roads  and  vehicles  are 
involved,  it  may  be  a  handicap.  Even  in 
areas  remote  from  man,  focal  con¬ 
centratbn  may  lead  to  an  occasional 
fatal  accident.  An  owl’s  response  to 
prey  may  occasionally  lead  to  reckless 
pursuit  involving  natural  obstacles.  One 
cob  morning  (25  February  1978)  Herb 
Copland  and  I  watched  a  Great  Gray 
Owl  risk  possible  injury — or  at  least 
damage  to  its  flight  feathers — by  plung¬ 
ing  through  the  branches  of  a  tree  in¬ 
stead  of  flying  around  or  over  it.  In  its 
haste  to  get  to  the  lure,  the  owl 
snapped  off  several  large  twigs.  James 
R.  Duncan  (pers.  comm.)  has  recorded 
two  incidents  where  radb-marked 
Great  Gray  Owls  died  after  getting  a 
wing  caught  in  a  fork  of  a  bw  branch, 
presumably  while  in  pusuit  of  prey.  An 
unmarked  Great  Gray  Owl  with  one 


eye  missing,  was  captured  by  Jim  and 
Patricia  Duncan;  it  may  have  injured  it¬ 
self  under  similar  circumstances.  Such 
concentratbn  on  prey  may  also  partly 
explain  the  vulnerability  of  the  Great 
Gray  Owl  to  predatbn  by  Great  Homed 
Owls.3  Under  natural  conditions,  focal 
concentratbn  is  not  likely  a  major  mor¬ 
tality  factor,  but  where  these  birds  are 
hunting  along  highways  it  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant. 
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WHITE  GREAT  GRAY  OWL 


ROBERT  W.  NERO,  Manitoba  Wildlife  Branch,  Box  1 4, 1 945  St.  James 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3H  0W9 


These  photos  [and  the  cover  photo] 
were  taken  by  Constable  Jim  Stinson, 
RCMP,  near  Norway  House,  MB,  on 
21  June  1990.  They  were  taken  after 
sundown.  The  photographer  waded 
through  chest-deep  cold  ditch  water  in 
order  to  get  dose  enough  for  a  photo. 
This  bird  had  been  seen  in  this  locality 
on  three  different  occasions  from  1 0-21 
June.  On  one  occasion  it  was  being 
harassed  by  several  crows  and  ravens 
from  a  nearby  garbage  dump.  Some 
other  normally-plumaged  Great  Gray 
Owls  were  seen  during  the  period  in 
the  general  area,  including  one  seen 
within  one-half  km  of  the  albino. 

Inasmuch  as  the  albino  bird  appears 
to  be  in  full  plumage  (and  in  June  it 
could  hardly  be  a  juvenile),  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  could  not  have  been  less 


than  a  year  old  when  photographed. 
Hence,  it  has  survived  at  least  one  year 
despite  its  conspicuous  white  plumage. 
Its  dark  eyes  are  apparently  the  result 
of  enlarged  pupils,  presumably  in 
response  to  the  bw  light  level  at  that 
time  of  day  and  in  that  forested  site. 
Photos  taken  at  another  time  show  the 
yelbw  cobr  of  the  iris.  This  means  that 
the  bird  should  have  normal  vision.  Pig¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  totally  lacking  in  the 
plumage,  but  the  presence  of  normal 
eye  cobr  means  that  the  bird  should  be 
considered  an  incomplete  albino.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  this  bird  was  mentbned  in  the 
one  note  on  albinism  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Blue  Jay. 

1.  SCRIVEN,  R.  1984.  A  note  on  albinism 
in  the  Great  Gray  C^l.  Blue  Jay  42: 
173-74. 


Great  Gray  Owl, 

near  Norway  House,  MBCst.  Jim  Stinson 


Great  Gray  Owl, 

near  Norway  House,  MBCst.  Jim  Stinson 
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SECOND  ALBINO  GREAT  GRAY 
OWL  SIGHTED  IN  MANITOBA 


GEORGE  HOLLAND,  129  Burlington  Way,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3Y  1C1 


In  spite  of  the  harsh  weather  condi¬ 
tions  on  Saturday,  28  December  1 990, 
Eric  Cole,  Bruce  Foutch  and  I  decided 
to  spend  the  day  binding  in  the  boreal 
forests  north  of  Winnipeg.  The 
temperature  was  -32°C  and  the 
northwesterly  winds  combined  with  the 
temperature  to  give  a  windchill  of  2150. 

At  0938  h,  we  noticed  a  large  white 
owl  perched  about  six  metres  above 
the  ground  in  a  deciduous  tree  some¬ 
what  in  the  open  at  the  junction  of 
Highway  59  and  Provincial  Route  319, 
the  latter  road  leading  to  Patricia 
Beach.  We  were  astonished  to  find  that 
the  bird  was  a  Great  Gray  Owl,  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  its  large  size,  Great 
Gray  facial  disc  which  was  of  normal 
colouration,  its  yellow  eyes  and  its  lack 
of  “ears”.  But  for  the  facial  disc,  the  owl 
was  completely  creamy  to  pure  white. 
The  creamy  colouration  surrounded  the 
facial  disc,  extended  over  the  shoulders 
and  gradually  melted  into  white  on  the 
primaries  and  tail  feathers.  There  were 
no  other  coloured  markings  discernible 
on  the  owl.  The  feathers  were  some¬ 
what  ruffled  against  the  cold  and  gave 
the  owl  the  appearance  of  being  larger 
that  normal.  Unfortunately  we  did  not 
have  a  camera  with  us,  but  we  did 


observe  the  bird  for  at  least  6  minutes 
before  we  moved  on.  It  responded  to 
“pishing”  by  turning  its  head  in  our 
direction,  but  otherwise  gave  us  little 
notice. 

The  following  day  in  mid-morning  the 
bird  was  observed  briefly  by  Diane 
Kunee  and  Robert  Nero.  They  found 
the  bird  about  two  km  south  of  where 
we  had  seen  it.  They  were  able  to  see 
the  dark  face  on  an  otherwise  all-white 
body,  though  they  viewed  the  owl  at  a 
distance  of  about  150  m.  Bob  admits  it 
was  an  impressive  sight.  Bob  also  in¬ 
forms  me  that  this  bird  was  distinctly 
different  from  another  albino  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Norway  House  [see  “White 
Great  Gray  Owl”  in  this  issue]. 

The  feelings  the  owl  conjured  up  in 
me  will  leave  a  lasting  impression.  I 
could  visualize  only  getting  a  glimpse  of 
this  bird,  as  it  retired  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest  of  snow-covered  black 
spruce  and  tamarack,  and  then  being 
forever  mystified  as  to  its  identity.  If  only 
because  of  this  sighting,  I  now  share  a 
little  more  of  the  reverence  Indians 
have  always  held  for  wild  creatures,  in 
particular,  owls. 


Some  places  are  like  great  outdoor  mansions 
in  which  we  wander  from  room  to  room. 

F.  Lehrman.  1988.  The  sacred  landscape.  Celestial  Arts,  Berkley,  CA. 
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FIRST  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK 
GUILLEMOT  NEAR  YELLOWKNIFE, 
NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 


JACQUES  SIROIS,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Box  637,  Yellowknife, 
Northwest  Territories.  XI A  2N5 


The  late  Robert  J.  Lynn  observed 
and  photographed  a  Black  Guillemot 
near  Yellowknife  (62°27N,  114°  22^), 
on  26  November  1988.  The  bird  was 
on  the  Cameron  River,  60  km  east  of 
Yellowknife,  where  the  current 
prevented  ice  from  covering  the  entire 
width  of  the  river.  The  guillemot  dove 
repeatedly  under  the  ice  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  shoreline,  and  it  ap¬ 
parently  ignored  Lynn’s  presence. 
Reported  as  a  strange  diving  gull  with 
red  feet,  the  photographs  showed  the 
white  underparts  and  the  white  wing 
patches  very  clearly.  The  photographs 
were  sent  to  the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Nature  where  the  identification  of  the 
bird,  an  adult  in  winter  plumage,  was 
confirmed  (H.  Ouellet,  pers.  comm.). 
This  is  the  first  record  of  a  Black  Guil¬ 
lemot  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region 
(R.G.  Bromley,  pers.  comm.). 

Motivated  by  this  observation,  I  flew 
over  the  remaining  areas  of  open  water 
in  Great  Slave  Lake,  on  15  December. 
Most  of  the  lake’s  surface  was  frozen 
but  leads  up  to  1 0  km  long  and  30  m 
wide  were  present  off  Hardisty  Island 
(61°45'N,  114°35'W),  60-80  km  south 
of  Yellowknife.  We  flew  as  tow  as  15  m 
above  the  water  at  ca.  100  km/h. 
Visibility  was  excellent.  One  guillemot 
in  apparent  adult  plumage  was  ob¬ 
served.  It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  a  Black  Guillemot  or  a 
Pigeon  Guillemot.  Two  additional  birds 
which  also  appeared  to  be  guillemots 
(because  of  their  size,  shape,  colours 


and  diving  behaviour)  were  swimming 
among  the  pieces  of  floating  ice. 

The  Cameron  River  sighting  is  not 
the  first  inland  record  of  a  guillemot  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  One  in¬ 
dividual  was  captured  at  Fort  Good 
Hope  (66°15'N,  128°37'W),  in  February 
1 974.4  Another  was  recorded  on  Baker 
Lake  (ca  64°N,  96°W)  in  August 
1977.16  The  latter  observation  is  less 
surprising  given  that  Chesterfield  Inlet 
connects  Hudson  Bay  to  Baker  Lake 
and  that  a  few  hundred  pairs  of  Black 
Guillemots  nest  at  the  mouth  of 
Chesterfield  Inlet.9 

Inland  sightings  of  alcids,  including 
Black  Guillemots,  have  been  frequently 
reported  in  Canada.1,8  In  some  cases 
these  incursions  have  been  considered 
genuine  irruptions.7  In  November  1 988, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  ir¬ 
ruption  of  Black  Guillemots  in  western 
Canada.  One  Black  Guillemot  was 
recorded  near  Fairview,  Alberta,  on  21 
November;  it  was  a  first  record  for  that 
province.13  On  26  November,  another 
Black  Guillemot  was  sighted  at  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  It  was  an  adult  in  winter 
plumage  and  a  first  record  for  Sas¬ 
katchewan  (R.  Kreba,  pers.  comm.). 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine 
the  causes  of  such  unusual,  coinciden¬ 
tal,  inland  movements.  They  could  in¬ 
clude  freezing-over  of  traditional 
wintering  areas,  failure  of  food  supplies, 
or  altered  wind  patterns.  However,  one 
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can  speculate  on  the  provenance  of 
these  birds.  The  closest  breeding 
colonies  to  Great  Slave  Lake  are  either 
in  Hudson  Bay  or  the  Beaufort  Sea, 
both  1 000  km  away.  But  if  Great  Slave 
Lake,  Fairview  and  Regina  are  con¬ 
sidered  collectively,  Hudson  Bay  is 
cbser  than  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equidistant  from  these 
three  locales:  1000, 1400  and  1 100  km 
respectively.  Furthermore,  hundreds 
(probably  thousands)  of  pairs  of  Black 
Guillemots  nest  in  Hudson  Bay  as  op¬ 
posed  to  only  250  pairs  in  the  Beaufort 

Sea3£.9.io,ii.fei4.i8  Accordingly,  the  guil- 

lemots  sighted  in  western  Canada  in 
November  and  December,  1 988,  were 
more  likely  from  Hudson  Bay,  which  is 
probably  a  traditional  wintering  area  for 
this  species  because  open  water 
usually  occurs  year-round.2  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  guillemots  to  winter  in  Arctic 
marine  waters.  Thousands  have  been 
estimated  to  winter  in  polynyas  even 
much  further  north.17 

One  Red-necked  Grebe  was  also 
recorded  in  the  ice-free  leads  off  Har- 
disty  Island,  on  15  December  1988.  It 
was  impossible  to  confirm  whether  it 
was  a  juvenile  or  an  adult  in  winter 
plumage.  It  was  loafing  on  the  water, 
abng  the  ice  edge.  This  species  had 
apparently  never  been  recorded  near 
Yelbwknife  in  December  (R.G.  Brom¬ 
ley,  pers.  comm.),  when  most  water 
bodies  are  frozen.  However,  this 
species  stays  in  Yellowknife  Bay  until 
freeze-up  in  October,  and  is  usually 
one  of  the  last  species  to  leave  in  the 
fall. 

Although  many  bird  species  which 
breed  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  including 
bons,  grebes,  gulls,  terns  and  ducks, 
winter  in  coastal  or  marine  habitats, 
only  two  other  exclusively  marine 
species — Common  Eider  and  King 
Eider — have  been  previously  reported 
at  or  near  Yelbwknife.5,15  Given  the 
size  (28,930  km2)  and  bcatbn  of  Great 


Slave  Lake,  whbh  is  approximately 
equidistant  from  the  Pacific,  Arctic  and 
Hudson  Bay  coasts,  seabirds  have 
likely  occurred  more  often  than  they 
have  been  reported. 
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ANNUAL  SPRING  MEET 


June  7-9,  1991,  are  the  dates  for  the  Society’s  annual  spring  meet.  Members 
from  across  Saskatchewan  will  meet  near  the  Great  Sand  Hills  for  a  weekend  of 
tours,  members  slides,  and  good  camaraderie.  Further  details  will  be  available  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  News.  In  the  meantime,  mark  this  date  on  your 
calendar  and  start  gathering  your  slides. 


Sand  hills  near  Webb  Frank  A.  Switzer 
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FIRST  GREAT  EGRET  RECORD  IN 
THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 


JACQUES  SIROIS,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Box  637,  Yellowknife, 
Northwest  Territories.  XI A  2N5;  GEORGE  LOW,  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans,  Box  1008,  Hay  River,  Northwest  Territories.  XOE  0R0;  and 
JOHN  TURQUAND  MCCOLLUM,  410, 924-1 4th  Ave.  SW,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
T2R  0N7 


Low  and  McCollum  sighted  a  Great 
Egret  at  Hay  River,  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories  on  15,  16  and  17  June  1987. 
The  bird  was  observed  in  the  Hay  River 
delta  (ca.  60°51'N,  115°43/W),  near  the 
south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
McCollum  observed  the  bird  during  at 
least  three  hours  over  the  three  days, 
abng  the  shores  of  the  Hay  River  and 
in  the  east  and  west  channels  of  the 
delta. 

The  tall  white  bird,  which  was 
repeatedly  seen  by  telescope,  had  8  to 
12  plumes  projecting  out  and  down 
from  the  tail,  black  legs  and  feet,  yel- 
bw-to-orange  mandibles  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  black  on  top  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible,  a  yelbw  iris,  a  black  pupil  and  a 
wh’ite-to-yellow  eye  ring.  The  egret  was 
seen  capturing  and  swalbwing  a  small 
fish  after  an  abrupt  strike  into  the  water 
with  its  beak.  The  bird  also  flew  for 
short  distances  abng  the  river  banks 
with  its  neck  folded  back  on  its  body. 

There  was  apparently  a  second 
Great  Egret  in  the  area  during  the 
same  period  but  its  presence  remained 
unconfirmed  as  the  two  egrets  were 
never  observed  together.  Low 
photographed  the  bird.  Photographs 
were  sent  to  the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Nature  to  confirm  the  bentificatbn. 
There  was  no  prevbus  record  of  the 
Great  Egret  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
(H.  Ouellet,  pers.  comm.). 

This  cosmopolitan  species  has  been 


prevbusly  sighted  in  all  Canadian 
provinces  but  there  apparently  is  no 
record  for  the  Yukon.1  ^  Dozens  of 
sightings  have  been  reported  in  the 
Canadian  prairie  provinces  in  the  last 
50  years  (J.B.  Gollup,  unpub.  data; 
D.M.  Ealy,  A.L.  Smith,  pers.  comm.). 
The  Great  Egret  was  first  recorded  in 
Alberta  at  Cowley  (49°34'N,  114° 
OS'W),  in  May  1954;  in  August  another 
sighting  was  reported  at  Big  Lake,  near 
St.  Albert  (53°38'N,  113°  38^/  Ap¬ 
parently,  this  is  the  northernmost  record 
for  Alberta  (J.B.  Gollup,  unpubl.  data).10 
The  most  recent  observatbn  from  Al¬ 
berta  was  recorded  at  Airdrie  (51°18'N, 
114°  02YV),  on  12  May  1980.4  The 
closest  breeding  record  is  from 
southern  Saskatchewan,  in  1 976.3,519 

There  are  four  records  from  coastal 
Alaska  The  northernmost  sighting  was 
recorded  at  Cordova  (60°29'N, 
145°52YV)  in  May  1984  (B.  Kessel  and 
D.D.  Gibson,  unpubl.  data).  According¬ 
ly,  although  Hay  River  is,  in  latitude, 
only  a  few  kibmetres  north  of  Cordova, 
Alaska,  this  sighting  of  a  Great  Egret  at 
Hay  River  is  the  northernmost  for  North 
America. 

Although  this  is  the  first  recorded  ob¬ 
servatbn  of  a  Great  Egret  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  Cattle  Egrets 
have  been  observed  there  on  at  least 
two  occasbns.  One  was  observed  at 
Fort  Smith  (60°00'N,  111°53^V)  in  May 
1971  and  another  one  was  seen  at 
Rankin  Inlet  (62°49'N,  92°05'W)  in 
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November  1982  (C.  Gates,  pers. 
obs.).6  Also,  a  Snowy  Egret  was  seen 
at  Fort  Simpson  (61°53'N,  121°  25^), 
in  June  1977.® 

Because  the  Great  Egret  has  be¬ 
come  common  in  southern  North 
America  and  has  been  frequently 
reported  in  southern  Canada  during  the 
last  few  decades,  more  accidental 
sightings  can  be  expected  in  the 
Northwest  Territories. 
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About  200  wintering  Bam  Swallows  roosted  in  a  room  in  Japan  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years.  They  entered  through  an  open  door  which  was  closed  every  evening 
and  opened  each  morning.  After  they  first  entered,  the  office  was  turned  over  to 
them  and  wires  for  perches  were  strung  near  the  ceiling.W.J.  Francis,  Bird-Banding 
39:131  (1968). 


The  sunlight  shifts  the  air  currents 
and  brings  color  to  skin,  leaf  and  feather. 

Day  after  day,  season  after  season,  the  tapestry  unfolds. 

F.  Lehrman,  The  sacred  landscape.  Celestial  Arts,  Berkeley,  CA,  1 988. 


When  you  sit  in  a  spot,  your  energy 
becomes  saturated  with  the  tone  of  the  place. 

Imagine  being  a  teabag  that  had  no  flavor,  color,  or  properties 
of  its  own,  but  only  absorbed  the  qualities  around  it. 

Let  yourself  sit  until  you  are  done. 

F.  Lehrman,  The  sacred  landscape.  Celestial  Arts,  Berkeley,  CA,  1988. 
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YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT  NEAR 
RIDING  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK,  MANITOBA 


WILLIAM  J.  WALLEY,  Dauphin  Regional  Comprehensive  Secondary  School, 
330  Mountain  Road,  Dauphin,  Manitoba.  R7N  2V6 


The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  is  ac¬ 
cidental  in  Manitoba.4  Its  closest  known 
breeding  range  is  in  southern  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta,  western  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  southern 
Minnesota.7  In  Canada,  it  nests  in 
shrubby  thickets  and  tangles  along 
streams  and  ponds  and  in  overgrown 
bushy  clearings.2  Early  Manitoba 
records  (to  1969)  were  reported  by 
Lane  and  Miller.3 

"Oak  Alley  Hill”  (OAH)  is  the  author’s 
name  for  a  semi-open  Bur  Oak  ( Quer - 
cus  macrocarpa)-haze\nu[  ( Coiylus  sp.) 
habitat  surrounded  by  aspen  woods  on 
the  gravel  beaches  of  former  Lake 
Agassiz.  The  site  is  at  the  base  of  the 
Manitoba  escarpment  18  km  sse  of 
Dauphin,  just  outside  the  north  bound¬ 
ary  of  Riding  Mountain  National  Park. 

At  0730  h,  6  June  1987,  vibrating 
"burrr”  notes,  assumed  to  be  those  of  a 
resident  Scarlet  Tanager,  carried 
through  the  calm  and  warming  morning 
air  from  the  se  corner  of  OAH.  The  call 
was  folbwed  to  a  hillside  bushy  clear¬ 
ing  dominated  by  Chokecherry  ( Primus 
virginiana)  and  Saskatoon  (Amelan- 
chier  alnifolia)  shrubs  with  a  few 
American  Elms  ( Ulmus  amoricana)  and 
Manitoba  Maples  (Acer  negundo). 
Loud  "Whuck,  whuck,  whuck”  calls 
suggested  that  a  Pileated  Woodpecker 
was  also  nearby. 

Concealed  in  dense  foliage,  the  bird 
delivered  various  weird  calls  and  notes 


indicating  that  a  mimb  bird  as  well  as  a 
Pileated  Woodpecker  were  present. 
Other  calls  included:  "Red-eyed  Vireo” 
scolding  noted  and  other  impatient 
scolding  noted,  Robin-like  notes  and 
owl-like  hoots.  The  calls  were  neither 
those  typical  of  the  Gray  Catbird  or  the 
Brown  Thrasher,  whbh  left  the  only 
possible  mimb  bird  being  the  Northern 
Mockingbird,  a  rare  species  in  the 
Dauphin-Riding  Mountain  National 
Park  area.  Suddenly,  a  rich  patch  of 
yelbw  was  spotted  and  shortly,  the  bird 
emerged  into  full  view  in  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine — a  Yelbw-breasted  Chat.  (The 
bird  was  viewed  at  1 5  m  with  the  use  of 
7x35  binoculars.) 

The  chat  had  been  concealed  in  the 
foliage  of  an  isolated  elm  with  dense 
leaves  growing  dose  to  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs  with  Bittersweet  ( Celastrus 
scandens)  vines  spiralling  upwards 
through  the  tree  in  this  tangle  of  shrubs. 
This  elm  was  favoured  by  the  bird 
during  the  one  and  a  half  hours  of  ob- 
servatbns. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  species. 
Its  size  and  plumage  were  identical  to 
those  shown  and  described  in  several 
field  guides.5,6,7  The  lemon  breast  was 
stunning  among  the  green  leaves  of 
the  elm  and  blue  of  the  sky.  The  bird 
was  a  male  as  indicated  by  its  black 
mouth  lining  and  bres.  In  females,  the 
mouth  lining  is  red  or  pink;  the  lores 
gray.1  The  territorial  display  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  weirdest  in  the 
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bird  world.  The  chat  ascended  into  the 
air  wings  flapping  slowly  and  being 
lifted  high,  the  tail  pumping  up  and 
down,  with  the  legs  dangling 
downwards.  The  bird  hovered  or  flew 
slowly  for  short  distances  well  below 
tree  top  level.  The  bizarre  vocalizations 
continued  during  this  performance 
which  was  repeated  several  times.  The 
calls  have  been  described  as  wolf 
whistles,  whistles,  squawks,  scolding 
mews,  grunts,  nasal  quacks,  foghorn, 
cat  calls,  chortles,  rattles,  caws,  chat¬ 
tering  clucks,  cackles,  trumpet  sounds 
and  a  chuckling  high-pitched 
laugh.1,5,6,7  The  bird  also  calls  at  night.1 
Pough  states  that  in  its  range,  it  is  more 
often  heard  than  seen.6  The  ventrito- 
quistic  quality  of  the  chat’s  call  has 
been  noted  by  Hal  Harrison.1  Peterson 
describes  its  call  as  being  like  those  of 
a  mimic  bird,  especially  the  Northern 
Mockingbird.  In  recent  years  the 
species  has  wandered  north  after  the 
breeding  season,  which  obviously  was 
not  the  case  with  this  bird. 

The  chat  remained  in  or  on  the 
periphery  of  the  thicket  area  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  observation.  However,  it  be¬ 


came  progressively  more  shy.  I  was 
unable  to  return  to  the  area  until  the 
early  morning  of  8  June  when  F.  Fisher 
and  I  were  unable  to  locate  the  bird,  nor 
was  it  identified  in  subsequent  trips 
through  the  summer. 

1.  HARRISON,  H.H.  1984.  Wood  warbler’s 
world.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 
335  pp. 

2.  GODFREY,  W.E.  1986.  The  birds  of 
Canada.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
595  pp. 

3.  LANE,  JOHN  and  WAYNE  MILLER. 
1969.  Sight  records  for  the 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  in  southwestern 
Manitoba.  Blue  Jay  27:21 5. 

4.  MANITOBA  AVIAN  RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE.  1986.  Field  Checklist  of 
the  birds  of  Manitoba. 

5.  PETERSON,  R.T.  1980.  A  field  guide  to 
the  birds  of  eastern  and  central  North 
America  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  384 
PP- 

6.  POUGH,  N.R.H.  1949.  Audubon  land 
bird  guide.  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  NY. 
312  pp. 

7.  SCOTT,  S.L  1983.  Field  guide  to  the 
birds  of  North  America.  Nat  Geog.  Soc., 
Washington,  D.C.  464  pp. 


M.K.  Rowan  appealed  in  Bokmakierie  (South  Africa)  for  “a  word  to  describe  all  the 
people  interested  in  birds,  but  without  the  overtones  and  invidious  distinctions” 
accompanying  most  designations.  One  reply  was  “a  term  with  all  the  charm  and 
flavour  of  the  French  tongue,  a  word  with  a  little  bit  of  nonsense  in  it,  and  one  which 
symbolizes  all  the  fun  of  birding.”  Thus  from  now  onwards  all  our  company  will  be 
known  to  me  as  "WASUISTS”  or,  if  you  prefer  the  original  orthography,  as 
“OISEAUISTS.”  Blue  Jay  1 5:#1 .1963. 
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ROSY  FINCH  IN  REGINA 
MARJIE’S  LAST  BIRD 


Contributed  by  FRANK  H.  BRAZIER,  2657  Cameron  Street,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  S4T  2W5 


Friday,  October  12,  1990,  was  windy 
and  partially  overcast  in  the  morning 
with  a  snow  flurry.  From  where  Marjie 
was  seated  on  the  sofa  drinking  her 
morning  cup  of  tea  at  about  9:00  am., 
she  could  survey  the  front  yard  and  the 
dwellings  across  the  street.  I  was  else¬ 
where  when  I  heard  her  call,  “What  is 
this  bird  on  the  birdbath?”  When  Marjie 
calls  like  that  I  jump  into  acton,  as  she 
has  spotted  some  good  birds  in  the 
past  from  that  seat,  e.g.,  Wood  Thrush 
and  Varied  Thrush.  I  snatched  up 
binoculars  and  focussed  on  the  bath. 
The  water  had  frozen  solid  overnight. 
Hopping  quickly  over  the  ice  was  an 
agitated  bird.  House  Sparrow-size  with 
a  longer  tail,  a  finch  bill,  wholly  dark 
brown  except  that  the  edges  of  the 
scapulars  were  pale  forming  a  thin  bar, 
and  the  head  feathers  were  erect.  The 
bird  tried  drinking  unsuccessfully  at  the 
ice  edge  and,  after  flitting  to  the  rim 
several  times,  it  gave  up  and  flew  to  the 
top  of  our  west  hedge  where  it  paused 
for  a  moment,  tong  enough  to  catch  a 
stray  sunbeam  which  produced  a  glos¬ 
sy  pinkish  or  purplish  sheen  on  the  side 
feathers.  It  then  flew  across  the  street 
and  disappeared  behind  the  houses, 
and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

I  had  to  confess  to  Marjie  that  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was,  and  after  going 
through  three  field  guides  I  was  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Later  I  described  the  bird  as  I  saw  it 
to  Fred  Lahrman  (retired  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


artist)  who,  a  couple  of  days  afterward, 
showed  me  a  picture  of  a  Rosy  Finch 
and  told  me  that  it  had  to  be  my  bird  as 
it  was  the  only  North  American  fringillid 
that  was  wholly  dark  brown  with  a 
pinkish  gloss.  When  I  had  looked  at  the 
Rosy  Finch  picture  in  my  field  guides 
they  showed  a  bird  with  conspicuous 
pink  wing  patches  which  my  bird  did 
not  have,  but  I  did  not  realize  that  my 
bird  was  in  fall  plumage  whereas  the 
books  showed  only  breeding  plumage. 
In  the  guides  I  could  see  where  the 
ends  of  the  scapulars  would  form  a  thin 
pale  bar  which  I  saw,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  perched  briefly  sideways  in  the 
sun  that  I  saw  the  pinkish  sides.  The 
bird’s  head  feathers  were  erect,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  crest,  as  it  was  agitated, 
and  that  may  have  obscured  any  gray 
on  the  head.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
“Brown-capped”  form. 

This  article  is  IN  MEMORIAM  for  my 
Maijie.  When  I  returned  from  my  walk 
that  morning  she  had  dressed  but  was 
lying  down  to  conserve  her  energy  as 
she  usually  did.  I  thought  we  would 
take  our  daily  drive  into  the  country 
around  Regina,  as  we  have  been  doing 
ever  since  March  when  she  had  been 
diagnosed  as  having  pulmonary 
fibrosis  and  had  been  placed  on  con¬ 
tinuous  oxygen,  but  a  few  hours  later 
she  had  to  be  admitted  to  hospital.  Her 
doctor  decided  he  would  keep  her 
there  for  a  few  days  but  she  never 
returned  home. 

When  I  told  her  that  the  last  bird  she 
had  seen  was  a  Rosy  Finch,  a  rare 
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Regina  visitor,  she  was  glad  for  me.  h 
was  the  last  bird  she  was  ever  to  see, 
and  it  was  a  good  one. 

Marjie  was  always  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  S.N.H.S.  and  she  showed  it 
backing  me  to  the  hilt  over  the  years 
when  my  responsibilities  as  Treasurer 
and  Bookshop  Manager  meant  that 
she  spent  many  hours  alone.  Often 
when  I  took  the  Bookshop  to  meetings 
she  went  along  and  cheerfully  pitched 
in  to  help.  On  these  occasions  she  met 
many  members  and  friends. 

Sometimes  when  I  kissed  her  good¬ 
night  I  would  paraphrase  part  of 
Horatio’s  farewell  to  Hamlet,  just  to  vary 
the  usual,  and  say,  "Good  night,  my 
Marjie,  and  flights  d  angels  sing  thee  to 
thy  rest!”,  which  pleased  her.  The  last 


time  I  did  that  was  Nov.  11th  when 
visiting  hours  were  over.  On  Nov.  13th  I 
lost  my  Marjie — beloved  wife,  mother 
and  Good  Companion  of  nearly  45 
years.  We  took  many  trips  to  explore 
the  country  in  Saskatchewan,  other 
parts  of  Canada,  the  U.S.A.  (several 
times),  Mexico  (twice),  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Belize,  United  Kingdom 
(twice)  and  Mallorca. 

Marjie  loved  music  and  played  the 
piano  well.  Among  the  old  songs  she 
enjoyed  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  "The 
Lost  Chord”;  when  “Death’s  Bright 
Angel”  eased  her  suffering  and  brought 
her  peace  and  took  her  to  the  “Other 
Side”  it  was  a  merciful  release,  but  it 
left  a  limitless  gap  in  the  lives  d  those 
close  to  her. 


Marjie  and  Frank  Brazier. 
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PROJECT  BIRDWATCH 


The  SNHS  has  available  funds  to 
reimburse  expenses  (fuel  and  lodging) 
to  a  maximum  of  $1 00  per  application 
for  birdwatchers  collecting  data  be¬ 
tween  1  June  and  1  August  1990  for 
use  in  Society  publications,  particularly 
for  The  Birds  of  Saskatchewan. 

Up  to  two  people  on  any  trip  will  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement.  Individuals 
making  more  than  one  trip  may  apply 
each  time,  but  preference  will  be  given 
to  first-time  applicants. 

Data  collected  north  of  55°  latitude 
on  bird  species,  numbers,  habitat,  be¬ 
haviour,  and  evidence  of  breeding,  will 
be  particularly  useful.  Other  areas  may 
also  be  of  interest;  please  enquire  if 
you  are  going  to  any  unusual  birding 
location  in  the  province. 

Information  being  sought  includes 
date  and  time  in  the  area;  weather; 


habitat;  species  detected,  including: 
numbers,  species  singing,  young  seen 
and  other  indications  of  nesting;  flocks; 
and  photos,  etc.  Individuals  will  be 
given  credit  for  data  used. 

If  you  wish  to  apply  for  funds,  please 
contact  either: 

Mary  Gilliland  (902  University  Drive, 

Saskatoon,  SK,  S7N  OKI;  652- 

5970)  or  Bemie  Goltop  (2202  York 

Ave.,  Saskatoon,  SK,  S7J  1J1; 

343-1027)  after  April  1. 

Bird  data  and  a  statement  of  claim 
for  reimbursement,  accompanied  by 
receipts  for  fuel  and  lodging  should  be 
submitted  to  SNHS,  Box  4348,  Regina, 
SK,  S4P  3B4,  no  later  than  15 
August  1991. 


WNte  Pelican  Frank  A.  Switzer 
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SASKATCHEWAN  CHRISTMAS 
MAMMAL  COUNT  —  1 990 


Compiled  by  WAYNE  C.  HARRIS,  Box  414,  Raymore,  Saskatchewan.  SOA  3J0 


A  total  of  65  counts  were  received  this 
year,  down  3  from  last  year,  reporting  39 
species,  a  record  high  number.  Of  interest 
in  this  year's  report  was  the  first  count 
report  of  a  Big  Brown  Bat.  This  occur¬ 
rence,  similar  to  last  year's  Little  Brown 
Bat,  was  from  Fort  Qu'Appelle  where  Ron 
Hooper  reported  finding  a  freshly  dead 
specimen  at  a  local  church.  Also  Feral  Cat 
is  in  the  list  for  the  first  time  courtesy  of 
"the  scruffiest  animal  you  ever  saw"  on  the 
Birch  Hills  count.  A  Bobcat  at  Weyburn 
and  a  dead  Pine  Martin  at  Squaw  Rapids 
were  only  the  second  records  for  the 
count  though  these  species  are  regular 
but  rare  within  the  province.  A  hybrid 
Mule  Deer  X  White-tailed  Deer  at  White 
Bear  provided  the  first  report  for  the  count 
(see  Blue  Jay  47(4):228  for  a  detailed 
description  from  the  same  area). 

Pronghorn  Antelope  were  reported 
well  to  the  north  of  their  normal  winter 
range  at  Scott  and  at  Douglas  Provincial 
Park,  while  the  270  at  White  Bear  is  an 
exceptional  count  for  the  north  side  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  range  where  large  numbers  are 
normal,  Govenlock  and  Grasslands  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  none  were  reported.  Have 
they  shifted  northward  for  this  winter? 
The  count  of  372  Mule  Deer  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Frenchman  River  Valley  on  the 
Grasslands  National  Park  count  is  the 
highest  number  ever  reported  from  one 
area. 

The  most  frequently  reported  species 
was  the  White-tailed  Deer  followed  by 
Coyote,  Red  Fox  and  White-tailed  Jack- 
rabbit.  Snowshoe  Hares  dropped  in  fre¬ 
quency  considerably;  are  they  declining 
or  was  the  cold  weather  a  factor  with 


people  doing  less  walking  and  therefore 
finding  fewer? 

For  weather,  coverage  and  participants 
please  refer  to  the  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Symbols 
found  in  the  tables  are  as  follows: 

*  identified  by  tracks  with  estimated 
numbers  in  parentheses 
+  seen  during  count  period  but  not  on 
count  day 

L  active  lodges  or  huts  seen  with 
numbers  in  parentheses 
D  fresh  diggings  seen 
d  freshly  dead  animals  found 
S  odour  detected 

H  heard  with  numbers  in  parentheses 


Long-tailed  Weasel  Switzer 
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Table  1  -1 .  SASKATCHEWAN  CHR 


STMAS  MAMMAL  COUNTS 


LU 

1- 

< 

o 

z 

0 

< 

u 

SPECIES  2 

1.  ABERNETHY 

29  Dec.  1990 

2.  ASSINIBOIA 

02  Jan.  1991 

3.  BANGOR 

02  Jan.  1991 

4.  BETHUNE 

02  Jan.  1991 

5.  BIGGAR 

30  Dec.  1990 

6.  BIG  MUDDY  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

7.  BIG  MUDDY  VALLEY 

29  Dec.  1990 

8.  BIG  RIVER 

02  Jan.  1 991 

— 

9.  BIRCH  HILLS 

30  Dec.  1990 

11.  BROMHEAD 

30  Dec.  1990 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 
NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

3 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 
WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 
RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 
GREY  SQUIRREL 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

* 

4 

2 

*(10) 

2 

2 

2 

*(10) 

1 

5 

*(3) 

*(7) 

RED  SQUIRREL 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 
NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 
BEAVER 

DEER  MOUSE 

2 

*(U 

5 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 
MUSKRAT 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

*(5) 

1 

*(3) 

*(2) 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

PORCUPINE 

COYOTE 

WOLF 

RED  FOX 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

*(4) 

*(1) 

2 

1 

1 

*(2) 

4 

1 

*(2) 

RACOON 

FISHER 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

*(1) 

LEAST  WEASEL 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

MINK 

BADGER 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

*0) 

*(2) 

1 

RIVER  OTTER 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

MULE  DEER 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

1 

45 

5 

15 

18 

1 

8 

4 

7 

2 

3 

*(2) 

53 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 
DEER  SPECIES 

MOOSE 

ELK 

PRONGHORN 

55 

60 

35 

TOTAL  SPECIES 

2 

6 

7 

3 

8 

11 

6 

1 

10 

4 
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Table  1-2.  SASKATCHEVVA 


N  CHRISTMAS  MAM 


MAL  COUNTS 


12.  CANDLE  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

13.  CARRAGANA 

02  Jan.  1991 

14.  CROOKED  L.  (A) 
23  Dec.  1990 

15.  CROOKED  L.  (B) 
02  Jan.  1991 

18.  DOUGLAS  P.P. 

01  Jan.  1991 

19.  DUVAL 

29  Dec.  1990 

20.  EASTEND 

02  Jan.  1991 

21.  EDAM 

25  Dec.  1990 

23.  ESTEVAN 

22  Dec.  1990 

24.  FIFE  LAKE 

30  Dec.  1990 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

■o 

m 

n 

m 

t/> 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

2 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 

2 

*(3) 

1 

NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

*(9) 

* 

3 

*(13) 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 

*(2) 

1 

*(9) 

1 

WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 

RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 

GREY  SQUIRREL 

2 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

12 

1 

2 

RED  SQUIRREL 

1 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 

NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 

BEAVER 

DEER  MOUSE 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 

MUSKRAT 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

*(5) 

*(4) 

*(3) 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

3 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PORCUPINE 

1 

1 

3 

*(5) 

6 

1 

*(1) 

3 

COYOTE 

WOLF 

1 

1 

*(2) 

3 

2 

1 

RED  FOX 

RACOON 

FISHER 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

*(1) 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

1 

*(D 

LEAST  WEASEL 

*0 ) 

+ 

* 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

MINK 

BADGER 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

RIVER  OTTER 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

13 

26 

16 

MULE  DEER 

19 

3 

*(2) 

* 

6 

8 

42 

17 

6 

30 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

DEER  SPECIES 

*0) 

1 

MOOSE 

2 

ELK 

4 

16 

6 

PRONGHORN 

7 

7 

6 

2 

7 

9 

5 

4 

8 

7 

TOTAL  SPECIES 
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Table  1-3.  SASKATCHEWAN  CHRISTMAS  MAM 


MAL  COUNTS 


■o 

m 

n 

m 

tr 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

25.  FT.  QU' APPEL LE 

15  Dec.  1990 

26.  FT.  WALSH 

15  Dec.  1990 

27.  GARDINER  DAM 

17  Dec.  1990 

28.  GOOD  SPIRIT  L. 

01  Jan.  1991 

29.  GOVENLOCK 

16  Dec.  1990 

30.  GRAND  CENTRE 

26  Dec.  1990 

31.  GRASSLANDS  N.P. 

30  Dec.  1990 

32.  HUDSON  BAY 

02  Jan.  1991 

33.  HUMBOLDT 

26  Dec.  1990 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

+ 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 

NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

8 

4 

5 

25 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 

*(12) 

*(5) 

*(13) 

*(4) 

+ 

WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 

1 

2 

*(3) 

37 

*0) 

*(2) 

RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 

GREY  SQUIRREL 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

RED  SQUIRREL 

8 

34 

1 

5 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 

1 

NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 

1 

BEAVER 

L(2) 

2 

L(1) 

DEER  MOUSE 

*0) 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 

MUSKRAT 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

*0) 

*0) 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

*(15) 

*(3) 

*(3) 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

+ 

PORCUPINE 

5 

*(1) 

1 

5 

COYOTE 

2 

15 

3 

1 

11 

*0) 

16 

3 

WOLF 

RED  FOX 

3 

1 

*0) 

2 

1 

1 

RACOON 

FISHER 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

+ 

LEAST  WEASEL 

*0) 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

MINK 

BADGER 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

S(1) 

S(1) 

RIVER  OTTER 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

MULE  DEER 

+ 

31 

24 

113 

372 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

+ 

59 

21 

2 

11 

*(9) 

46 

+ 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

DEER  SPECIES 

8 

4 

MOOSE 

ELK 

*(10) 

PRONGHORN 

TOTAL  SPECIES 

8 

14 

11 

9 

7 

5 

8 

1 

5 
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Table  1-4.  SASKATCHEWAN  CHRISTMAS  MAMMAL  COUNTS 


34.  INDIAN  HEAD 

30  Dec.  1990 

35.  KAMSACK 

02  Jan.  1991 

37.KENASTON 

26  Dec.  1990 

38.  KINDERSLEY  (A) 
26  Dec.  1990 

40.  KUTAWAGAN  L. 

26  Dec.  1990 

41.  LARONGE 

26  Dec.  1990 

42.  LASTMT.  L.  W.M.U. 

28  Dec.  1990 

43.  LEADER 

31  Dec.  1990 

45.  LOVE  -  TORCH  R. 

31  Dec.  1990 

UJ 

1- 

< 

Q 

Z 

0 

< 

u 

2  SPECIES 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 
NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

1 

17 

* 

*(3) 

*(11) 

*(2) 

1 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 
WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 
RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 
GREY  SQUIRREL 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

1 

* 

4 

4 

2 

13 

*(3) 

RED  SQUIRREL 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 
NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 
BEAVER 

DEER  MOUSE 

+ 

* 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 
MUSKRAT 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

*(2) 

6 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

PORCUPINE 

COYOTE 

WOLF 

RED  FOX 

1 

*(1) 

3 

6 

2 

* 

+ 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

10 

* 

+ 

*0) 

*(2) 

1 

1 

*(3) 

RACOON 

FISHER 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

*(4) 

* 

* 

LEAST  WEASEL 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

MINK 

BADGER 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

+ 

*(1) 

d(1) 

RIVER  OTTER 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

MULE  DEER 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

+ 

75 

25 

15 

* 

3 

*(1) 

5 

58 

16 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 
DEER  SPECIES 

MOOSE 

ELK 

PRONGHORN 

* 

7 

6 

6 

9 

3 

7 

7 

5 

7 

6 

TOTAL  SPECIES 

49(1).  March  1991 
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Table  1-5.  SASKATCHEWAN  CHRISTMAS  MAMMAL  COUNTS 


-o 

m 

n 

m 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

46.  LUSELAND 

02  Jan.  1991 

47.  MAIDSTONE  BR. 

02  Jan.  1991 

48.  MARSDEN 

26  Dec.  1990 

49.  MELVILLE 

26  Dec.  1990 

51.  MOOSE  JAW 

26  Dec.  1990 

53.  PIKE  LAKE 

30  Dec.  1990 

55.  PRINCE  ALBERT  (A) 

16  Dec.  1990 

57.  PRINCE  ALBERT  N.P. 

15  Dec.  1990 

58.  QU'APPELLE  DAM 

15  Dec.  1990 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

+ 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 

NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

1 

1 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 

*0) 

*(2) 

2 

1 

1 

WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 

4 

*(4) 

6 

RICHARDSON'S  CR.  SQUIRREL 

GREY  SQUIRREL 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

1 

RED  SQUIRREL 

*(1) 

1 

23 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 

NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 

BEAVER 

1 

DEER  MOUSE 

+ 

*0) 

1 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 

MUSKRAT 

2 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

*(15) 

1 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

*(2) 

*(6) 

*(5) 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

PORCUPINE 

1 

1 

COYOTE 

+ 

*(2) 

16 

2 

WOLF 

*(18) 

RED  FOX 

+ 

2 

*(1) 

3 

RACOON 

FISHER 

*(3) 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

*(3) 

LEAST  WEASEL 

*(3) 

*(1) 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

*(1) 

*(2) 

MINK 

*(5) 

1 

*(2) 

BADGER 

*0) 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

RIVER  OTTER 

*(2) 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

MULE  DEER 

+ 

*(17) 

4 

10 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

4 

1 

15 

14 

3 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

DEER  SPECIES 

*(15) 

MOOSE 

*(9) 

ELK 

38 

PRONGHORN 

TOTAL  SPECIES 

7 

7 

1 

1 

13 

7 

3 

13 

6 
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Table  1-6.  SASKATCHEWAN  CHRISTMAS  MAM 


MAL  COUNTS 


59.  RAYMORE 

25  Dec.  1990 

60.  REGINA 

26  Dec.  1990 

61.  ROUND  LAKE 

02  Jan.  1991 

62.  SASKATOON 

26  Dec.  1990 

63.  SCOTT 

01  Jan.  1991 

64.  SKULL  CREEK 

26  Dec.  1990 

65.  SNOWDEN 

23  Dec.  1990 

67.  SPALDING 

02  Jan.  1991 

68.  SPINNEY  HILL 

02  Jan.  1991 

LOCATION  &  DATE 

-o 

m 

n 

m 

or 

+ 

*(3) 

1 

MASKED  SHREW 

SHREW  SPECIES 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 
NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

*0) 

*(2) 

* 

*(10) 

*(5) 

1 

*(10) 

1 

* 

* 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 
WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 
RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 
GREY  SQUIRREL 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

3 

3 

1 

1 

*(6) 

* 

*(3) 

*(2) 

* 

+ 

1 

4 

1 

1 

RED  SQUIRREL 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 
NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 
BEAVER 

DEER  MOUSE 

L(1 ) 

1 

* 

*(1) 

+ 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 
MUSKRAT 

MEADOW  VOLE 

VOLE  SPECIES 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

L(3) 

+ 

* 

*(5) 

*0) 

*(9) 

4 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

PORCUPINE 

COYOTE 

WOLF 

RED  FOX 

+ 

*(1) 

1 

1 

2 

*(1) 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

*(2) 

* 

*(2) 

2 

8 

*(2) 

3 

1 

1 

+ 

* 

RACOON 

FISHER 

PINE  MARTIN 

ERMINE 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

*(1) 

1 

*(4) 

*(2) 

*(1) 

LEAST  WEASEL 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

MINK 

BADGER 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

*(3) 

*(1) 

*(3) 

* 

*(1) 

*(1) 

*(2) 

*0) 

S(1) 

RIVER  OTTER 

BOBCAT 

FERAL  CAT 

MULE  DEER 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

3 

14 

3 

4 

19 

*(5) 

52 

1 

* 

8 

MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 
DEER  SPECIES 

MOOSE 

ELK 

PRONGHORN 

1 

3 

220 

15 

3 

10 

7 

10 

14 

10 

7 

9 

TOTAL  SPECIES 
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Table  1-7.  SASKATCHEWAN  CHR 


STMAS  MAMMAL  COUNTS 


LU 

< 

Q 

o 8 
Z 

o 

< 

u 

SPECIES  2 

69.  SPRING  VALLEY 

27  Dec.  1990 

70.  SQUAW  RAPIDS 

22  Dec.  1990 

71.  SWIFT  CURRENT 

26  Dec.  1990 

74.  WEYBURN 

15  Dec.  1990 

75.  WHITE  BEAR 

30  Dec.  1990 

76.  WHITE  BEAR  L.. 

18  Dec.  1990 

77.  WHITEBEECH 

02  Jan.  1991 

78.  WHITEWOOD 

15  Dec.  1990 

79.  YORKTON 

02  Jan.  1991 

TOTAL  COUNTS 

PER  SPECIES 

MASKED  SHREW 

3 

SHREW  Species 

3 

BIG  BROWN  BAT 

1 

EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 

1 

NUTTALL'S  COTTONTAIL 

+ 

1 

13 

SNOWSHOE  HARE 

*(31) 

*(11) 

*(5) 

1 

35 

WHITE-TAILED  JACKRABBIT 

3 

*(2) 

*(28) 

2 

*(10) 

39 

RICHARDSON'S  GR.  SQUIRREL 

1 

1 

GREY  SQUIRREL 

1 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

1 

3 

RED  SQUIRREL 

10 

2 

1 

21 

NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL 

3 

NORTHERN  POCKET  GOPHER 

1 

BEAVER 

D(2) 

7 

DEER  MOUSE 

9 

GAPPER'S  RED-BACKED  VOLE 

1 

MUSKRAT 

D(1) 

3 

MEADOW  VOLE 

3 

VOLE  SPECIES 

* 

6 

MOUSE  SPECIES 

* 

*(3) 

1 

19 

HOUSE  MOUSE 

5 

4 

PORCUPINE 

1 

*+* 

24 

COYOTE 

2 

7 

1 

3 

48 

WOLF 

1 

RED  FOX 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

45 

RACOON 

2 

1 

FISHER 

1 

PINE  MARTIN 

D(1) 

1 

ERMINE 

1 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

1 

10 

LEAST  WEASEL 

7 

WEASEL  SPECIES 

D(l) 

*(1) 

*0 ) 

*(1) 

16 

MINK 

D(3) 

*0) 

9 

BADGER 

2 

+ 

1 

6 

STRIPED  SKUNK 

3 

RIVER  OTTER 

*(1) 

2 

BOBCAT 

1 

1 

FERAL  CAT 

1 

MULE  DEER 

+ 

2 

140 

23 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

+ 

3 

4 

4 

*(1) 

3 

* 
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MULE  X  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

1 

1 

DEER  SPECIES 

3 

MOOSE 

2 

6 

ELK 

7 

5 

PRONGHORN 

270 

9 

TOTAL  SPECIES 

13 

16 

2 

10 

9 

1 

4 

1 

6 
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WHERE  THE  BIRDS 
ARE 

JOHN  OLIVER  JONES.  1990.  Wil- 
liam  Morrow  &  Co.  Inc,  New  York. 
400  pp.,  maps,  no  illustrations, 
cloth  $24.95;  paper  $15.95  U.S. 

This  is  a  book  that  sets  out  to  be  a 
site  guide  to  major  birdwatching  areas 
of  North  America.  The  cover  descrip¬ 
tion  calls  it  “a  guide  to  all  fifty  states  and 
Canada,”  and  the  inevitable  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  endorsement  promises  that 
“all  the  major  hotspots  are  mapped.” 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so,  the 
numbers  of  birdfinding  guides  publish¬ 
ed  have  even  surpassed  the  numbers 
of  bird-identification  guides.  Once  Ken 
Kaufmann  or  Roger  Tory  has  taught 
you  how  to  identify  a  Pacific-slope 
Flycatcher,  you  need  another  book  to 
tell  you  how  and  where  to  locate  one. 

There  are  guides  covering  an  entire 
nation  ( Birdfinding  Guide  to  Canada), 
half  a  nation  ( Western  Bird-watcher),  a 
province  or  state  ( Bird-finding  Guide  to 
Ontario),  a  corner  of  a  province  or  state 
(Birder’s  Guide  to  Southeastern 
Manitoba),  and  a  single  city  or 
municipality  (A  Birdfinding  Guide  to  the 
Regina  Area).  The  American  Birding 
Association’s  book  service  lists  over  60 
birdfinding  books  for  North  America 
abne. 

And  so  we  now  have  available  a  host 
of  specific  and  detailed  guides  to  bird¬ 
ing  spots,  both  little  known  and  famous, 
providing  maps,  seasonal  bar  graphs, 
information  on  accommodatbns,  and 
step  by  step  instructions:  “When  you 
cross  the  rope  footbridge  to  the  other 
side  of  the  canyon,  look  back  to  the 


southeast  and  watch  for  the  swifts 
flying  over  the  cliff-face  at  dusk.”  To  a 
birder,  this  is  compelling  stuff!  Reading 
the  guides  is  half  the  fun.  (Following 
them  is  another  matter.) 

I  suspect  that  Where  the  Birds  Are, 
despite  its  promotional  material,  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive 
birdfinding  guide,  something  you  would 
actually  use  with  you  on  a  birding  trip. 
Perhaps  its  size  is  the  first  tip  off.  A 
book  with  the  dimensbns  of  a  Sears 
winter  catalogue  does  not  make  a 
handy  carseat  companbn  when  you 
are  travelling  down  dirt  tracks  looking 
for  Sage  Thrashers.  And  this  book 
probably  wouldn’t  show  you  exactly 
where  the  thrashers  are  usually  seen 
anyway. 

Where  the  Birds  Are  does  tell  where 
the  birds  are  in  the  sense  that  it  will 
say,  for  example,  that  several  species 
of  seabirds  occur  in  Washington’s  San 
Juan  Islands.  But  it  does  not  tell  you 
exactly  when  and  where  you  have  the 
best  chance  of  seeing  a  Rhinocerous 
Auklet.  A  little  book  called  A  Guide  to 
Birdfinding  in  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  you  not  only  where  and 
when  to  look  for  the  auklets  in  the  San 
Juans,  but  that  you  have  a  good 
chance  of  seeing  Dali’s  Porpoise  and 
Minke  Whale  from  the  same  spot. 

So,  if  this  compendium  can’t  afford 
the  space  to  provide  detailed  instruc- 
tbns  to  hundreds  of  locations,  how  well 
does  it  work  as  a  rough  directory  with 
limited  informatbn  on  birding  localities 
throughout  this  continent — a  place  to 
look  when  you  are  trying  to  narrow 
down  the  possibilities  for  a  birding 
vacatbn?  Adequately,  I  suppose,  but 
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there  are  problems. 

First  among  shortcomings  is  that  an 
inexperienced  birder  might  be  given  the 
impression  that  this  book  is  all  inclusive 
and  sufficient  in  itself.  The  editor,  John 
Oliver  Jones,  should  have  been  more 
forthright  in  his  description  of  the  book’s 
scope  and  purpose,  telling  readers 
clearly  what  the  book  is  and  what  it  is 
not,  and  then  providing  suggestions  for 
further  reading,  so  that  they  could  easi¬ 
ly  move  on  to  the  real  birdfinding 
information  they  need,  once  they  have 
decided  where  to  go. 

The  second  problem  with  Where  the 
Birds  Are  is  in  its  selection  of 
"hotspots”.  By  focussing  primarily  on 
national  wildlife  refuges,  Nature  Con¬ 
servancy  preserves,  and  U.S.  national 
parks,  Jones  has  made  more  than  a 
few  odd  choices,  excluding  some  very 
good  birding  spots  in  favour  of  some 
mediocre  or  remote  ones.  In  the 
Arizona  section,  for  example,  Madera 
Canyon  and  Mount  Lemmon,  two 
popular  and  accessible  birding  locales, 
are  left  out,  while  obscure  and  inacces¬ 
sible  wildlife  refuges  such  as  Cabeza 
Prieta  are  included.  To  be  sure, 
Cabeza  offers  the  possibility  of 
Mexican  vagrants  from  just  across  the 
border,  but  permission  is  required  to 
enter  the  area  (it  is  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  air  force  gunnery 
range!),  and  the  roads  are  only  pass¬ 
able  in  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle. 

Another  example  of  how  site  selec¬ 
tion  problems  have  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  this  book  will  become 
obvious  when  anyone  tries  looking 
through  its  pages  for  information  on 
pelagic  birding  opportunities.  Where 
the  Birds  Are  does  not  even  mention 
the  possibility  of  boat  trips  to  see  off¬ 
shore  species,  unless  they  happen  to 
be  on  an  island  refuge  like  Farrallon  in 
California.  The  reader  is  left  to  assume 
that  pelagic  birding  areas  were  over¬ 


looked  because  there  are  no  wildlife 
refuges  or  preserves  on  the  open 
ocean. 

I  should  mention  that  half  this  book  is 
taken  up  by  a  lengthy  chart,  compiling 
seasonal  abundance  data  from  210 
checklists  for  selected  U.S.  locations.  It 
is  well-designed  and  easy  to  use,  but 
suffers  from  the  same  limitations  as  the 
rest  of  the  book.  For  instance,  if  you 
look  in  these  lists  for  Whiskered 
Screech  Owl  or  Magnificent  Hum¬ 
mingbird — two  birds  you  have  heard 
can  be  seen  in  Arizona — you  won’t  find 
them,  because  the  five  Arizona  loca¬ 
tions  for  which  Jones  provides  lists  are 
nowhere  near  the  legendary  comer  of 
that  state  where  these,  and  so  many 
other  fascinating  birds,  can  be  seen. 

What  about  the  Canadian  section?  K 
is  six  pages  long,  two  of  which  are 
taken  up  by  a  roadless  map  of  Canada 
with  little  red  marks  showing  rough 
locations  for  migratory  bird  sanctuaries, 
Ramsar  sites,  and  national  wildlife 
areas.  In  this  set-up,  at  first  glance, 
Saskatchewan  fares  well  because  it 
has  so  many  “duck  factory” 
sanctuaries.  It  even  rates  an  inset  on 
the  map  to  show  its  fifty  birding  loca¬ 
tions.  However,  of  these  fifty,  very  few 
are  actually  locations  where  anyone 
spends  any  time  birding.  Meanwhile 
the  province’s  best  birding  spots — 
Cypress  Hills,  Prince  Albert  National 
Park,  Grasslands  area,  Qu’Appelle  Val¬ 
ley,  and  many  others — are  not 
mentioned,  presumably  because  they 
are  not  CWS  sanctuaries  or  Ramsar 
sites.  The  other  four  pages  in  the 
Canadian  section  merely  give  the 
names  of  the  mapped  CWS  properties 
with  no  directions  or  descriptions  what¬ 
soever.  For  each  province,  Jones 
includes  birding  hotline  numbers,  and 
addresses  for  the  provincial  Canadian 
Nature  Federation  affiliate,  the  regional 
CWS  office,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Branch,  and  Tourism  office. 
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For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the 
potential  buyer  would  do  best  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  no  information  on 
Canadian  binding  locations  in  this  book. 
If  you  only  bird  in  Canada,  don’t  buy 
this  book — it  is  virtually  useless  in  its 
coverage  north  of  the  49th.  If  you  do 
some  binding  in  the  States,  you  like 
reading  200-page  checklists,  and  you 
plan  to  do  most  of  your  birding  at 
national  wildlife  refuges,  Nature  Con¬ 
servancy  sites  and  the  like,  you  may 
find  this  book  useful  in  choosing  a 
general  area  to  focus  on.  But  once  you 
have  decided  on  your  destination,  you 
would  still  be  better  off  getting  a  local 
bird-finding  guide  with  detailed  site 
descriptions. 

If  you  are  the  frustrated  beginner 
Jones  addresses  in  his  introduction, 
stick  to  the  old  tried  and  true  formula  for 
increasing  your  birding  skill:  focus  first 
on  the  birds  around  you,  learn  their 
seasons,  distribution,  and  habitats;  get 
to  know  other  more  experienced  bir¬ 
ders  who  you  can  learn  from;  and 
above  all,  go  birding  whenever  you 
can,  and,  when  you  can’t,  read  every¬ 
thing  about  birds  you  can  get  your 
hands  on.  Reviewed  by  Trevor  Herriot, 
3027  Whitmore  Avenue,  Regina,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  S4S  1 B7 


GRASSLANDS:  THE 

PRIVATE  HEARINGS. 

THELMA  POIRIER.  1990.  Coteau 
Books,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  80 
+  12  pp.  Paper,  $8.00 

This  is  a  collection  of  54  short  poems 
by  a  self-styled  “grasslander”  who 
ranches  near  Hr  Mountain,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  The  poems  celebrate  the 
barren,  beautiful  grasslands  that  stretch 


from  the  Canadian  prairies  into  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana;  there  is  no 
political  border  for  Poirer  any  more  than 
for  the  coyotes,  antelope  and  rattle¬ 
snakes  that  cross  at  will  because  The 
land  is  theirs”.  She  also  recognizes  the 
presence  in  historical  time  of  Cree, 
Sioux  and  Assiniboine,  and  the  cart- 
drivers  and  missionary  priests  who 
preceded  the  coming  of  “cowboys  and 
ranchers”  and  “squatters  and  homes¬ 
teaders." 

Grant  MacEwen  introduces  the  col¬ 
lection  as  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
preservation  of  grasslands.  MacEwen 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Hear¬ 
ings  Board  set  up  following  the  signing 
on  27  March  1975  of  a  memorandum 
of  intention  for  a  Grasslands  National 
Park,  which  has  since  been  established 
in  southern  Saskatchewan.  At  the  first 
hearings,  held  at  Val  Marie  11  May 
1 976,  Thelma  Poirier  presented  a  brief 
opposing  the  park.  Entitled  simply 
“Grasslands”,  it  was  charged  with  emo¬ 
tion  and  poetry: 

I  am  the  grassland,  out  of  the  abyss 
of  a  million  years.  I  have  been  the 
sea  and  the  tropical  jungles,  the 
home  of  the  coral  and  the 
dinosaurs.  I  have  been  a  sleeping 
giant  under  the  masses  of  glacier 
ice  and  I  have  awakened....Today,  I 
am  the  prairie  green  and  gold,  sil¬ 
very  grey,  freckled  with  the  flowers 
of  my  seasons....!  have  known  the 
kit  fox  and  the  prairie  dog,  the 
predator  and  the  prey,  coyote  and 
antelope,  falcon  and  hare,  each  in 
their  quest  for  survival  are  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  my  domain. 

Implicitly,  and  occasionally  explicitly, 
the  poems  of  this  collection  again  raise 
the  question  of  the  park.  They  con¬ 
stitute  The  private  hearings.”  The 
ambivalence  of  many  grasslanders 
regarding  the  park  is  frankly  expressed 
in  the  poem  of  that  title: 
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park 

wanting  a  park 

when  I  see  the  antebpe  run 

its  hind  leg  dragging 

when  someone  leaves  a  broken  bottle 
grass  begins  smouldering 

when  strangers  pass  through  a  gate 
leave  it  open 

not  wanting  a  park 
when  I  ride  all  morning 
no  one  else  on  my  trail 

when  coyote  pauses  on  the  ridge 
watches  my  passing 

when  I  dream  the  hills 

the  contours  I  know  as  well  as  my  body 

not  wanting  a  park 

Poirier’s  strongest  statements,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  poems  that  evoke  simply 
the  rancher’s  way  of  life,  in  which 
women  are  now  as  much  involved  as 
men,  poems  like  “at  the  branding,”  or 
the  eight  lines  of  “her  story”: 


Sunday  is  the  day 
we  dehorn 
debuse 
tag 
brand 
vaccinate 

and  castrate  the  calves 
Sunday 

Poirier  shows  the  reader  how  diffbult 
it  is  for  the  rancher  to  give  up  this  life¬ 
style.  When  she  says 

some  of  us  have  had  a  lease  so 
bng 

we  think  the  land  is  ours 

she  speaks  for  every  grasslander, 
and  for  all  of  us — for  the  “lease” 
becomes  a  metaphor  for  life  itself: 

time  is  the  antelope  grazing 
the  measure  of  grass 
a  bng  term  lease. 

Reviewed  by  Margaret  Belcher, 
Box  7,  Dilke,  Saskatchewan.  SOG 
ICO 


Snow  curves 


J.  Bernard  Gollop 
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ELIZABETH  ROLEY  CRUICKSHANK 
1895-1989 


Contributed  by  MARGARET  BELCHER,  Box  7,  Dilke,  Saskatchewan.  SOG 
ICO 


There  was  no  one  of  her  generation 
in  either  the  Regina  Natural  History 
Society  or  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  who  did  not  know 
Elizabeth  Cruickshank.  In  addition,  an 
extended  group  of  nature  lovers  knew 
Mrs.  Cruickshank  from  her  regular 
column  “Nature  Notes”  in  the  Regina 
Leader-Post 

Her  natural  history  friends  knew 
Betty  Cruickshank  primarily  as  a  lover 
of  the  outdoors  and  of  all  living  crea¬ 
tures.  However,  her  contributions  to  her 
community  were  so  varied  and  impres¬ 
sive  that  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote 
the  tribute  paid  her  when  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  her,  at  the  May  1980  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  University  of  Regina 
[Editor’s  note:  this  article  also  appeared 
in  the  September  1 980  Blue  Jay]: 

In  January  1916,  a  vibrant  young 
teacher  from  New  Brunswick  ar¬ 
rived  in  Regina.  Facing  our  prover¬ 
bial  50-below-zero  weather  in  a  suit 
and  button  boots,  Elizabeth 
Keirstead  did  not  think  she  would 
like  Saskatchewan.  Yet  she  stayed 
to  teach  in  the  city,  married  W.  K. 
Cruickshank  of  Andrews  and 
Cruickshank,  analytical  chemists, 
and  in  1 980  (64  years  later) 
celebrates  Saskatchewan  with  us 
at  this  Convocation. 

Very  many  of  you  in  this  audience 
know  Elizabeth  Cruickshank  as  “Liz 
Roley”  of  the  Regina  Leader-Post 
Her  "Nature  Notes”  have  appeared 


weekly  for  25  years,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  them  was  published  in  book 
form  (in  1976)  under  the  title  A 
Second  Look.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mrs.  Cruickshank  also  wrote 
nature  scripts  for  the  CBC’s  school 
broadcasts  and  spoke  to  hundreds 
of  visitors  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  where 
she  manned  the  information  desk 
and  the  Blue  Jay  Bookshop.  Al¬ 
ways,  young  people  have  sought 
her  out  and  have  been  stimulated 
by  her  enthusiasm.  She  has  been 
an  active  member  and  executive 
officer  of  both  the  Regina  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Natural  History 
Societies,  and  is  now  Honorary 
President  of  the  latter.  In  1 968,  she 
received  the  provincial  society’s 
Conservation  Award. 

In  all  her  activities  as  a  naturalist, 
Elizabeth  Cruickshank’s  mission 
has  been  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  “a 
second  look",  to  teach  us 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower. 

Many  and  impressive  are  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  Elizabeth  Cruick¬ 
shank  has  made  to  the  “quality  of 
life"  in  this  city  and  the  province. 
Particularly  in  the  depressed  years 
of  the  1 930s  and  during  the 
Second  World  War,  her  warm  and 
courageous  acts  of  service  rallied 
the  spirits  of  a  beleaguered  society. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Regina 
Welfare  Bureau  and  the  Regina 
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Relief  Board,  and  used  her  free 
time  to  run  a  sewing  room  where 
women  made  quilts  and  clothes  for 
people  on  relief.  She  was  President 
of  the  Regina  Council  of  Women 
(which  in  1975  made  her  a  life 
member),  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Community  Chest.  She  served  on 
the  executive  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  and  worked  with  cases 
before  the  juvenile  courts.  She  or¬ 
ganized  the  Grace  Haven  Auxiliary 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  later 
served  on  a  C.N.I.B.  committee 
and  on  the  Saskatchewan  Social 
Services  Council. 

During  the  war  years,  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank  was  chairman  of 
women’s  activities  for  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  section  of  the  national 
War  Finance  Committee.  She  or¬ 
ganized  more  than  400  women’s 
committees,  travelling  throughout 
Saskatchewan.  On  the  Depend¬ 


ents’  Board  of  Trustees,  she  dealt 
with  problems  faced  by  wives  of 
service  men  overseas.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Women,  she  was  the  one  woman 
member  of  the  Reconstruction 
Council  chaired  by  Dean  Cronkite 
advising  the  government  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  returned  men.  For 
this  extensive  volunteer  war  work, 
she  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Elizabeth  Cruickshank  is  still  today 
a  leader  in  her  church,  and  a 
popular  guest  speaker.  She  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club  (now  the  Media  Club), 
and  was  one  of  12  journalists 
selected  to  receive  the  1967  Cen¬ 
tennial  Medal.  The  granting  of  an 
honorary  degree  is  a  traditional 
University  ceremony  honouring 
such  distinguished  citizenship. 


Elizabeth  Roley  Cruickshank  signing  her  book,  A  Second  Look  Lome  Scott 
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Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Weybum . 

Yorkton . 


.Ronald  Hooper .. 
.Donald  Hooper.. 

.Vic  Beaulieu . 

.Phil  Curry . 

.Ed  Walker . 

.Carman  Dodge .. 

.Phyllis  llsley . 

.Pal  Adams . 

Joe  Weisgerber . 
.Warren  Hjertaas 


. 2657  Cameron  St.,  Regina  S4T  2W5 

. 1301  Shannon  Road, Regina  S4S  5K9 

. #4-2614  Dufterin  Ave.,  Saskatoon  S7J 1C9 

. 2350  Garnet  St.  Regina  S4T  3A2 

. 2818  Sinton  Ave.,  Regina  S4S 1 K3 

. Box  313,  Ft.Qu’Appelle  SOG  ISO 

. 1067-3rd  Ave.  N.E.,  Moose  Jaw  S6H  1 E8 

. 705-9th  Ave.  N.,  Saskatoon  S7K  2Y8 

. #4,  625-6th  Ave.N.,  Saskatoon  S7K  2S7 

. 902  UniversityDr.,  Saskatoon  S7N  OKI 

. 2258  Rae  St.,  Regina  S4T  2E9 

Dept,  of  Vet.  Anatomy,  Univ.  of  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  S7N  0W0 

. 2526  Hanover  Ave.,  Saskatoon  S7J  1 G1 

. 902  University  Dr.,  Saskatoon  S7N  OKI 

. 2356  Montague  St.,  Regina  S4T  3K4 

. 104  Dunlop  St.,  Saskatoon  S7N  2B5 

. 3F-1800  Main  St.,  Saskatoon  S7H  4B3 

. 3634  McCallum  Ave.,  Regina  S4S  0S5 

. 22  Red  River  Road,  Saskatoon  S7K  1 G3 

. Box  36,  Luseland  SOL  2A0 

. 2202  York  Ave.,  Saskatoon  S7J 1 J1 

. Box  1933,  Prince  Albert  S6V  6J9 

. Box  414,  Raymore  S0A  3J0 

. Box  1 878,  Nipawin  S0E  1 E0 

. 104  Dunlop  St.,  Saskatoon  S7N  2B5 

. 85  3rd  Ave.  N„  Yorkton  S3N  1C2 

. Box  727,  Kelvington  S0A 1 W0 

. 827-15  St.  E.,  Saskatoon  S7N  0R2 

. 1 006-606  Victoria  Ave.,  Saskatoon  S7N  0Z1 

. 412  McGillvary  Dr.,  Weybum  S4H 1M1 

. Box  40,  Somme,  S0E  1  NO 

. 306  Brock  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3N  0Y9 

. Waseca  SOM  3A0 

. Box  757 SOG  ISO 

. Box  40,  Somme  SOE  1  NO 

. Box  1213  SOE  2K0 

. Box  1115  SOE  1  AO 

. 1071  Laurier  St.  S6H  2W6 

. Box  1933  S6V  6J9 

. #5-2345  Rae  St.  S4T  2G3 

. Sub  P.O.  #6,  Box  448  S7N  0W0 

. 632  Stavely  Cres.  S4H  2L8 

. 51 0  Circlebrooke  Dr.  S3N  2Y3 
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Second  Class  mail  registration  Number  1046 
Please  return  unclaimed  copies. 

Return  postage  guaranteed. 

Box  4348,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

S4P  3W6 
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